


Timothy MeVeigh’s guilt is 
not in doubt, but the FBI's 
latest screw-up further 

erodes faith in the bureau 
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Add an AirPort Card and you can 
connect to the Internet al lightning 
speed —witbout wires—from the 
living room, the classroom or 
even the backyard or schoolyard 
through an optional AirPort Base 
Station up to 150 feet away 


With iTunes (included) you 

can rip MP3s from your favorite 
CDs and build an entire music 
library on your iBook. Then create 
custom playlists and play them 

on your iBook, download them to 
vour MP3 player or even burn 
them on your own custom CDs 
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With iMovie, iTunes and iTools, the new iBook is 
y's _ wb pe j designed to fit your life. Fortunately, it’s priced so you 
yacetigs Sere stacy can still afford to have one. Starting at $1,299! 





The new tf 


most advanced, most easy to 
use and visually stunning 


rating system ever created. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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Morgan Stanley 


There's advice. And there’s advice backed by 75 years of experience. 14,000 Financial Advisors. And the world’s best research team. Don't settle 
for just any financial information. Get the right information. Get well connected. 

Morgan Stanley Dean Witter is now Morgan Stanley. 

Move your money. Visit morganstanley.com or call 1-8MORGAN-NOW. 


Morgan Startey and Wel Connected ae service marks of Morgan Stanley Dean Witter & Co Serwces are cilered through Morgan Staniey DW inc. and Morgan Stanfey 4 Oo, Incorporated, memcers SPC. ©2001 Morgae Starkey DW inc 
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LETTER FROM THE MIDDLE EAST: Hatred at full flood 
TREND ALERT 

NOTEBOOK 

JOEL STEIN spends a day with the Stanley Cup 


MILESTONES 
rmazac : 
Som amy Washington prepares to go after pharmaceutical 
companies and the tricky ways they often use to 
keep inexpensive generic remedies out of the hands of cost- 
conscious consumers 
Monopolies: How top sellers may try to keep their patents 





PRESCRIPTION DRUGS: Too Much to Ask? 


ENERGY: Oil’s Well That Ends Well? 
The Administration responds as gasoline prices 
spike and the electrical grid portends trouble 
Bush's Plan: And the alternatives 
Gasoline: Are we being gouged? 


GAMES: The Battle of Seattle 
Nintendo’s GameCube vs. Microsoft's XBox 
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MEDICINE: Closing In on Cancer 
{ Still no cure, but the drugs are getting smarter 
Leukemia: Fast track for a hot drug 


BEHAVIOR: Can gays go straight—and should they try? 
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Does the hitch in McVeigh’s 
execution point to deeper 
FBI problems? The 
confessed bomber may get 
what he is due in the end, 
but he may also have met 
one of his goals: making 
Americans doubt the way 
their government pursues 
justice 


THE BRAIN: Crossing Senses 
Synesthetes can literally see (or smell, or taste) metaphors 


DOLPHINS: To Pet or Not to Pet 
Tourists want to get up close, but the stress may get to the animals 


DODGE BALL: Scourge of the playground 


SCHOOLS OF THE YEAR: Great 
Expectations 

TIME picks the best elementary, middle and 
high schools in the country—plus runners-up 


PARENTS: What schools can do when Mom and 
Dad drop out 


MUSIC: Michael Stipe and the ageless boys of R.E.M. 


CINEMA: Shrek, a hilarious fairy tale 
\ HOLLYWOOD: The death of a grifter 
BOOKS: Outrageous James Ellroy continues 
his ’60s saga in The Cold Six Thousand 

‘ A look at race in the novel John Henry Days 

SHORT TAKES: Anachronistic knights; realistic 
PERSONAL TIME: Your Family, Health, Technology, Money 
PEOPLE: Jessica Alba is engaging; Woody Allen is suing 
ESSAY: Margaret Carlson on why real men don’t conserve 


Holocaust victims 


COVER: Photograph by Gamma 
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FURY: Horn blowers lead 
protest by Israeli activists 
at Sharon's home 

















The Ternble Tide of Blood 


In the Aqsa intifadeh, hatred runs at full flood 


IRO COHEN STAYED UP 
all night searching for 
two missing 14-year- 
olds. The sheep farmer 
who doubles as security officer 
for the small West Bank settle- 
ment of Tekoa figured Yossi 
Ishran and Kobi Mendel had 
just gotten lost as they hiked 
through the desert. Then, at 
5:30 a.m., his walkie-talkie 
crackled with terrible news: the 
boys had been found dead. 
“Were they shot or stabbed?” 
Cohen asked. The caller hesitat- 
ed. “It’s worse than that,” he 
said. “Come and see, Miro.” 

In the thin dawn light, Co- 
hen raced to a nearby cave 
once home to an old hermit. 
Inside, the sight was inde- 
scribable. A rock the size of a 
computer rested on Kobi’s 
smashed skull. Both bodies 
were covered with stones. 
Blood smeared the walls, and 
the dirt floor was muddy with 
it. When the searchers rolled 
the rocks away, they didn’t see 


faces but unrecognizable pulp. | 


“T had only one thought,” Co- 
hen says, standing in the cave 
two days later. “To get my 
hands on the killers.” 

That sentiment reverberat- 
ed around Israel last week as 
the latest outrage in the seven- 
month Aqsa intifadeh touched 
nerves already dangerously 
raw. The brutality of the mur- 
ders raised ever louder 
demands that Israeli Prime 
Minister Ariel Sharon strike 
harder at the Palestinians. Is- 
raeli newspapers expressed 
shock that sur- 
passed their 
anger seven 
weeks ago when 
a Palestinian 
sniper killed 
Shalhevet Pass, a 
10-month-old in 
the Israeli settle- 
ment in Hebron. 
It somehow 
seemed worse 
that this time the 





victims were not Hebron ex- 
tremists, but peaceable people 
of Tekoa in Gush Etzion. 

The stoning deaths were 
not the only awful landmarks 
of the week, in a struggle 
where an outrage by one side 
is followed by an outrage from 
the other. In Gaza, a four- 
month-old Palestinian girl 
killed by an Israeli tank shell 
became the youngest victim of 
the violence. Two Romanian 
immigrant workers mending a 
security fence at the Gaza bor- 
der were blown up by Pales- 


STONES OF HATE: Yossi, left, and Kobi were 
beaten beyond recognition with rocks 
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tinians. Settlers stoned Pales- 
tinians on the roads through 
Gush Etzion. 

This intifadeh has sent a 
surging tide of hate flowing 
from Palestinians to Israelis and 
from Israelis to Palestinians. 
The hate doesn’t ebb back and 
forth now; it runs at full flood, 
overwhelming those who hate 
and those who don’t and those 
too young to know what hate is. 

With so much blame to go 
around and such thirst for re- 
venge, neither side’s leader- 
ship seems willing or able to 
find a way out. Sharon called 
the deaths a “horrific murder” 
and ordered a missile strike on 
Yasser Arafat's Fatah offices in 
Gaza City, which wounded 20 
Palestinians. But Sharon is 
caught between his hard-line 
constituents’ demands to raise 
an iron hand against the Pales- 
tinians and the outside world’s 
pleas to pursue a diplomatic 
solution. Even as fresh blood 
soaked the soil of the disputed 
land, Foreign Minister Shimon 
Peres was in Europe searching 
for a formula that could bring 
the enemies back to the nego- 
tiating table. 

Neither Sharon nor Arafat 
dares to look as if he backed 
down, especially the Israeli 
Prime Minister, who was 
elected on get-tough promises. 
Late last month, Shaul Gold- 
stein and other settlers warned 
him the toll of the intifadeh 
was pushing them too far. 
“Our patience is about up,” 
Goldstein said. “Every day we 
get closer to an explosion 
among our people.” Sharon 
tried to calm them. “Don’t 
worry,” he said. “Be patient.” 
One week later, Goldstein 
found himself in the basement 
of the Gush Etzion Regional 
Council he heads, where the 
two boys’ bodies were brought 
to be cleaned. He watched a 
mortician try to patch together 
their facial features so their 
uncles could identify them. In 
the end, Kobi and Yossi could 
be recognized only by their 
dental records. —With reporting 
by Aharon Klein/Tekoa 











att.com/paperlessbilling 


AT&T online billing lets long distance customers pay automatically, 
see every call on-screen — and with merely a click, identify the party dialed. 
Saving time, checks, and the occasional deciduous tree. 
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Plunging Pantlines 


TREND Celebrities wearing pants so low they're exposing new 
expanses of belly—and cleavage from behind 


HOW IT STARTED The return of '70s fashion began pushing waistlines 
south, but pop stars have taken the trend to new depths 


JUDGMENT CALL Sexy? Isn't this why we used to laugh at the 


refrigerator repairman? 


OW-RIDING JEANS HAVE 
been growing in populari- 
ty for years now. But on 
the theory that any good 
fashion trend must eventually 
be carried to its absurd extreme, 






















some celebrities 
are really taking 
the plunge—flaunt- 
ing not just navel 
rings but also jut- 
ting pelvic bones, 
drastic bikini wax- 
es and even a bit of 
cleavage from be- 
hind. Witness Des- 
tiny’s Child’s Beyoncé Knowles, 
who briefly flashes a startling 
rear view in a scene from MTV's 


ENTHUSIASM S 









Flights of Angels 


Hip-Hopera: Carmen, which 
made its debut last week. Or 
Janet Jackson, whose bikini 
string rises a full three inches 
above her jeans on the cover of 
the premiere issue of Blender 
magazine, out this month. Or 
Josie and the Pussycats star 
Tara Reid, whose down-to-there 
pants left jaws on the floor 
during her appearance on MTV's 
TRL 

Riding the rear view’s new- 
found popularity, Frankie B.—a 
Los Angeles clothier that spe- 
cializes in the super-low cut and 
caters to such well-known bot- 
toms as Reid’s and Jennifer 
Lopez’s—has seen its sales hit 
$1.5 million since launching 
in 1999. The company’s next 
celebrity customer 
could be interna- 
tionally acclaimed 
U.S. soul singer 
Nikka Costa. Her 
domestic debut al- 
bum doesn’t hit 
stores until May 22, 
but the CD’s bottom- 
baring cover photo, 
above, already has people talk- 
ing. “If you want to talk about my 
ass, go right ahead!” Costa says, 
cheekily. | —By Rebecca Winters 





TREND Old Hollywood movies are providing the inspiration 
for new stage musicals 


HOW IT STARTED A venerable Broadway tradition, given 
fresh impetus by the smash success of The Producers 


JUDGMENT CALL If only Mel Brooks could write them all 


he Producers and The Full Monty, two Broadway musi- 

cals based on movies, dominated the Tony nominations 

last week—scoring 15 and 10 nods, respectively. 

Don’t think theater producers aren’t paying attention. 
At least half a dozen musicals based on feature films are in 
the works, and chances are they'll now be on a faster track 
to Broadway. Among them: Sweet Smell of Success, from the 
Burt Lancaster-Tony Curtis classic about a ruthless gossip 
columnist; Thoroughly Modern Millie, above, a reworking of 
the 1967 film starring Julie Andrews and Mary Tyler Moore; 
and musical versions of Summer of '42, That Thing You Do 
and John Waters’ Hairspray. 

“It certainly seems seductive at the moment,” says 
producer Ira Pittelman, who hopes to have a musical 
based on the Oscar-winning Moonstruck in workshop this 
fall. “People are looking to classic films and, in a way, 
Moonstruck is an aria with big, wide emotions.” And if you 
can’t wait for these shows to make the long trip to the 
stage, the first post-Producers movie-inspired musical is 
already here: The It Girl, about the life of silent-screen-star 
Clara Bow, which New York City’s York Theater Company 
has just opened off-Broadway. — By Jeffrey Ressner 


What three Saturday Night Live cast members are reading, watching and listening to 
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Jacques Tati’s 
by Ellen Gilchrist Robbie Fulks “| used Mon Oncle “It's now 
“Flawed, authentic to go see him all the one of my favorite 
characters who are time when | lived in movies. Way ahead 
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Seasonal allergies can make you feel miserable. Only once-daily Allegra 180 me tablets h 


neg lastir p, nor jrowsy allergy relief, so you can feel more like yo 


pain. Please see additional important information on the next pag 
Call your doctor or pharmacist now for more information 
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Once again, 
all is well 
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Lou Dobbs is back on CNN. 
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he Canon $600 Color Bubble jet™ Printer 


st $199° 





JUST REPLACE THE BLUE. 


The $600 printer with individual ink tanks. A major leap in ink jet printing technology. 
Elegantly engineered, our S600 printer creates stunning 2400 x 1200 dpi color 
resolution and delivers 8" x 10" images in about 90 seconds" In short, you'll get amazing 
output, whether you're printing photos, reports or Web pages. But it's Canon's individual 
ink tank system that really sets this printer apart, by allowing 
you to replace one color at a time, virtually eliminating 
ink waste. So when blue runs out, you just pop in a new 
blue tank. It's technology that makes sense. For details, 


visit www.canonS600.com or call |-800-OK-CANON. CMO! know How" 








Deals were cut, 
lies were told, | 

and a president 
was “elected.” 


fom abate melons 
something you 
don’t know. 
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The Real Story of the 
Most Outrageous 
Election in U.S. History 


“Luminary of the 
New New Journalism.” 


—Philadelphia magazine 


a Little, Brown and Company 

















A study that finds only a mother can 
provide good child care is inaccurate. 
Is a short-tempered mother better 
than a patient caregiver? 


LORAINE JONG 
Orinda, Calif. 





PRESSURE DIDN'T MAKE KIDS SMARTER 10 
years ago, and more pressure won't make 
them geniuses today [THE PARENT TRAP, 
April 30]. I think we all would have 
grown to be happier adults if we had had 
enough time to play when we were chil- 
dren—and we wouldn't have become so 
obsessed with getting our children to the 
top of the moneymaking pyramid. There 
are more important things in life than 
being rich, like having fun. 
MAKELLA CRAELIUS 
Somerset, N.]. 


HOW REFRESHING TO READ THAT PEOPLE 
are realizing that kids need to be kids. I 
cringe when I see small children walking 
home from elementary school with full 
backpacks. Play and time to be creative 
and wonder and wander, and time to be 
with family members, are so important 
for children’s intellectual growth—and 
they wouldn't hurt us adults either. 
MARLA B. RAMIREZ 
Ukiah, Calif. 


RE THE ALLEGED IQ-BOOSTING EFFECT OF 

the music of Bach and Mozart: we should 

be encouraging children to listen to it not 

for how it stimulates the brain but for 
how it stimulates the heart. 

BARBARA KLASKIN HARRIS 

Los Angeles 


IN TRYING TO TEASE OUT THE FACTORS 
that gave rise to the recent findings that 
children in day care become more aggres- 
sive and attention seeking, are we perhaps 
looking in the wrong direction? Maybe it 
isn’t the day care that makes the differ- 
ence but the parents. Perhaps parents 
whose children are in day care are very 
stressed out, busy and preoccupied when 
at home, and therefore the children de- 
velop demanding behaviors. 
PEARL O. HOBERMAN 
Teaneck, N.J. 
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WHAT KIDS REALLY NEED IS PARENTS AND 
other adults who pay attention. A study 
that finds only a mother can provide 
good child care is inaccurate. Is a short- 
tempered mother better than a patient 


| caregiver? Is an uninterested mother 


better than an involved father or grand- 
parent? What nonsense! Mothers work 
for the same reason that fathers do: to 
earn a living to support their families. 
Reading of studies that sound Chicken 
Little alarms about the effects of day care 
only creates an additional burden on 
those of us who are trying to do the best 
we can for our families. 

LORAINE JONG 

Orinda, Calif. 


WHEN IS SOMEONE GOING TO SAY WHAT 
the real solution is to the problems kids 
are having today? Stay home, parents, 
and rear your children! If that doesn’t fit 
into your plan, then do everyone a favor, 
and don’t have any. 

SANDY DAIGER 

Topeka, Kans. 


“Most 
kids are not born geniuses; we have to 
strain our brains until they bleed,” wrote a 
12-year-old from Massachusetts, adding, 
“Parents are competing with other parents 
to see whose kid is better and smarter.” 
Declared a California teen: “I usually don’t 
finish my homework until 11 p.m. I'm so 
stressed. | get good grades, but I’m in fear 
that without more extracurricular activi- 
ties, | may not get into the college ! want.” 
And we got this poignant e-mail from a 14- 
year-old Ontario girl: “School is great, and 
so is studying, but sometimes when I’m 
working inside on a beautiful day | almost 
start to cry. | hope | don’t wake up some 
day to find I spent my entire childhood be- 
hind a textbook.” 





“Pay bills here often?” 


Online Banking. Receive and pay bills online. 


Make new friends—or impress your current ones—with your financial ingenuity. Try Online Banking, log on anywhere you have 
Internet access, and you can pay virtually everyone you now pay by check: from your dentist to your credit card company, all from 
one screen in just minutes. Want to arrange for your regular bills to be paid automatically? Check your balance as soon as you wake 
up? Receive bills online from companies like Sears, Texaco, and AT&T Consumer Long Distance? Sign up for free Online Banking at 
www.bankofamerica.com and try Bill Pay free for three months. Banking that simplifies your life? Why not? 


Bank of America 
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Online Banking is always free of a monthly fee, Bill Pay nal feature of Online Banking, is free for the first three months (one month for businesses) 
After that, it’s free fo ‘ Money Manager, Premier, and Private Bank clients. Otherwi U's just $5.95/month. For bu . s rs, a $.50 fee applies 
» cach payment aft c nents per month, Other account fees, such as cash advance or ex transaction fees, still apply. Internet access is required 
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Try Online Banking today at www.bankofamerica.com 








Once the World Wide Web was an untamed, wild and 


dangerous territory. On May 1st a new sheriff 
arrived in town to make our community a safe place. 


Webcast Event May 17 & 21 - 26 
Official Launch of GlobalProtector.net ISP 
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Visit GlobaiProtector.net or contact us at 1-800-924-0873 
or 1-407-423-1515 or info@globalprotector.net to sign up 


Protect Your Home & Family 
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Powered by Rising Star Telecommunications, inc. 














I foun 
buried. 
treasure in 
My Satage. 


More than 40 years ago, Grandma 
Rave you some Series E Savings 
Bonds. And you forgot about them 
until now. You were cleaning out boxes of 
junk when you found a treasure... those 
old Series E Savings Bonds. Even though 
theyre no longer earning interest, they 
could still be worth more than 5 times 
their face value. So why not redeem 
those old bonds at your local financial 
Institution? 


Creating a SAVINGS 


New C 
= “ot Savin . . BONDS 

Do you have old Savings Bonds? 

Check out the Savings Bond Calaulator at 

www.savingsbonds.gov to discover 

their value. 1-800-4US BOND ey 


A public service of this publication 











AMAZING 
GRACE... 


DON’T LET IT 
VANISH 
WITHOUT A 
TRACE. 


1.800.CALL. WWF 
www.worldwildlife.org/act 





Get your free World Wildlife ° Ry 
Fund Action Kit and help leave \ 
our children a living planet WWE 
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Skip annoying commercials. 


Record over 30 hours of TV. 
Pause live TV. 


(As if you needed any more reasons 
imoRelbhiheMse)bhaner-lolicKeve)ile-ten ap) 


Introducing DishPVR. You're never going to want to leave your house or see your 


friends again. Unless they come over to watch your TV, that is. Because DishPVR is the most exciting 


EZ Ey thing to happen to TV since color. And now when you order the DishPVR Plan, not only can you get this 


personal video recorder with all its amazing capabilities, you also get 165 channels, the satellite TV 
system and free installation for just $59.99 a month. Plus, you get a second receiver, so you can watch different things on 


different TVs. If you ever needed a reason to say sayonara to your cable company, Dish is it! 


Call 1-888-399-DISH 


or visit a Sears store near you. 











10 BEST 
WOMEN 


IN\ TO 


ON SALE NOW! 





Money for Women has been 
designed to address the important 
financial issues faced by women 
today. From the savvy amateur to 
the seasoned pro, this special 
edition is filled with in-depth 


insights for women like you 


Money for Women is sold at 
newsstands everywhere, by phone 
at 1-800-452-7575 or online at 
money.com. Available now for a 
limited time only. It’s the best 


investment you'll make all year! 


Slow Fade to Blank 


THANK YOU, ROGER ROSENBLATT, FOR 
writing about your reactions to your 
mother’s death from Alzheimer’s [Essay, 
April 30]. My mother also died of this dis- 
ease two months ago. You have elo- 
quently expressed many of my own feel- 
ings at watching my mother slowly slip 
away. As I walk to work past the flower- 
ing trees, enjoying the fresh smell of 
spring that she loved so much, I miss her. 
But I had been missing her for some 
years now. Take a breath of spring, Mr. 
Rosenblatt. I am, and I think our moth- 
ers are too. 
FELICIA ZETLER 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WITH ALL DUE RESPECT TO ROSENBLATT 
and his loss, how dare he perpetuate the 
myth that when a person has Alzheimer’s 
disease, “it takes away everything”? My 
mother also died of Alzheimer’s, and 
what is amazing about the disease is not 
what is lost but what remains. The fact is, 


G UP HAPPY 








| We're sure that 
£ anxious parents 
t who think their 
: kids should 
3 spend more time 
H preparing for 
2 Harvard and less 
time playing do 
exist. But none 
of them 
answered our website invitation to 
talk about whether today’s children 
are intellectually overstimulated at 
the expense of their emotional 
(THE PARENT TRAP April 30]. The 
nearly unanimous feeling of 200 of 
you was, Let the kids play! “I’m 
happier to see my son fishing or 
riding his bike than spending hours 


doing research for school,” wrote Lee 

| Moran of Mentor, Ohio. “Growing up 

| happy is the best weapon against 
life’s trials.” “Children need TIME 1 

F i ND, laugh and get into 

trouble,” Michael Mulligan of 
Libertyville, Ill., observed, “so they 

| can learn important nonacademic 
skills like socializing and self- 
discipline, which will enable them to 
develop confidence and a value 
system.” Christina Straub of Mesa, 
Ariz., stressed schooling for the soul: 
“More important than being the best 
and the brightest is being kind and 
loving and humble. Parents ought to 
be more concerned about their 
children’s emotional well-being than 
their scholastic achievements.” 





even when so much of the brain is dam- 

aged, people can still respond to human 

touch, to the voices of those they love, to 

music, humor and kindness. Yes, Alz- 

heimer’s is a terrible disease, but as- 

toundingly, love and joy and beauty do 
endure in its midst. 

KatTHy LAURENHUE 

Director of Special Projects 

Mather Institute on Aging 

Evanston, Ill. 


Double Trouble 


MATT REES’ ARTICLE ON THE PALESTINIAN 
terrorist groups Hamas and Hizballah 
(WorLD, April 30] stated that the “Pales- 
tinians are suffering under a heavy- 
handed Israeli backlash.” Is he indicating 
that the Israelis have the unmitigated 
chutzpah not to cooperate docilely with 
their own annihilation? What are they to 
do—just sit and wait for the knives of the 
terrorists to be sharpened? 
RUDOLPH A. MASRY 
Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 


IF HAMAS AND HIZBALLAH START COOPER- 
ating, it may lead to an even more pow- 
erful terrorist campaign that Israel will 
have to deal with alone. Does the U.S. 
government expect Israel to let terrorists 
bomb its cities and towns and then make 
concessions to them? The Palestinians 
latest electronic 
advice and bargain hunters’ deal of the 
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Daily reviews of the 
O » before-you-buy tech 


Check time.com's new 
business section for 
the best of TIME's 

coverage—including 
the special sections Global Business 
and Your Business—and a lineup of 
top stories and daily columns from 
TIME’s staff. 





Check out TIME’s littie- 
sister publications. 
TIME FOR KIDS covers 
the news in a kid- 
friendly fashion. The 
World Report edition is 
ni 20 eight-page weekly 
fess” | for students in grades 4 
to 6. Our News Scoop 
edition is aimed at second- and third- 
graders, and the new Big Picture edition 
brings news to and first- 
graders. To order, call 1-800-777-8600. 
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with tooth pockets? 


If you have periodontitis, gum disease with tooth pockets 
4mm deep or more, you don’t have to give up your smile. 

Periostat is the first FDA approved prescription pill that is 
proven to help shrink tooth pockets when used in combination 
with a deep cleaning procedure known as scaling and root planing. 

Periostat is an entirely different approach to the treatment of 
periodontitis. It fights the deterioration of support tissue around 
the tooth. When Periostat is prescribed in combination with deep 
cleaning therapies (scaling and root planing), clinical trials have 
shown significant reduction in tooth pocket depth and improved 
tooth attachment. The results are significantly better than those 
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achieved by scaling and root planing alone. In clinical trials side 
effects were similar to placebo, Periostat should be taken twice 
a day as indicated by your dentist or periodontist. 
Don't take Periostat if you are pregnant or breast feeding, 
as it may cause harm to your unborn child or infant. Don’t take 
Periostat if you're allergic to tetracycline antibiotics. 
So if you are one of millions of adults with periodontitis, now 
there's another tool to help you and your dentist win the battle. 
Take care of your teeth and gums. Brush, floss and see your 
dentist or periodontist regularly. And ask about Periostat. The first 
prescription pill that can help you keep your teeth. 


Periostat 
Cloxycycline hyclate 


It can help you keep your teeth. 


20mg 
capsules 


www.periostat.com 


Please see important information on next page 









won't be happy until they control every 
holy site in Israel, which everyone knows 
will never happen. 


200 subjects, all of whom suffered from 
“major depression.” Perhaps before dis- 
counting the herb’s effectiveness, re- 
searchers should target folks having 
mild depression. St. John’s wort seems to 
work for me—but heck, I also occasional- 
ly take ginkgo biloba to increase mental 
agility and clear thinking! 


pay royalty fees for playing music.” 
Rather, Morissette did not directly ad- 
dress the issue of licensing, and Henley 
stated that compulsory licenses should 
be considered, but only as a last resort. 


MOW TO REACH us | 
TIME 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
@ Our e-mail address is Letters@time.com 
Please do not send attachments. 
@ Our fax number is 1-212-522-8949 
@ Or you can send your letter to: 
TIME Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center, New York, NY 10020 


MARTIN KRESHON 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Fly Me to the Moon 


IF AMERICAN MILLIONAIRE DENNIS TITO 
wants to pay millions to stay at the uni- 
verse’s most expensive hotel, the Inter- 
national Space Station [SPace, April 30], 
then the partners who own the place 
should take the money! Is it any more 


MEL Davis 
Addison, Texas 


ST. JOHN’S WORT WAS NEVER INTENDED 
for use by severely depressed people. It 
is for short-term use and should never be 








“distasteful” for Nasa to charge a steep 
admission for visitors to gawk at the bor- 
ingly earthbound Kennedy Space Cen- 
ter? NASA may be missing the boat on 
pocketing well-needed research money 
for something that will become com- 


monplace in the future: paid space visits. amon “pi alias 
DAN HERAUF 4 
on BACK ISSUES 
Calgary Correct 


Efficacious Herb 
YOUR ARTICLE “ST. JOHN’S WHAT?” [MEDI- 
CINE, April 30] tells of the millions who 


take St. John’s wort, most of them for | 


mild depression or the occasional blues. 
The new study you wrote about included 





taken daily for long periods of time. St. 
John’s is safe when used properly and 
does take the edge off pas, the blues and 
mild depression. 
PEG BOARDMAN 
Somerset, Mass, 


IN OUR STORY ON NAPSTER THAT MEN- 
tioned Senate Judiciary Committee hear- 
ings [Busingss, April 16], we incorrectly 
said that musicians Alanis Morissette 
and Don Henley joined Napster cEo 
Hank Barry in trying “to sell the Senate 
on compulsory licenses—giving websites 
the same status as radio stations, which 
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VERBATIM 


44 A superpower doesn’t cry 
when it doesn’t get its way 
and then go and take all the 
marbles. 77 
REP. CYNTHIA MCKINNEY, 
on withholding dues from the 
U.N. after the U.S. was kicked 
off its human-rights panel; the 
House voted 252-168 in favor 


44 | bought a lot of stuff and 

hired extra help. This is not 
good. 77 

RAOUL DAVID, 

whose grocery is across from the 

Indiana prison where Timothy 

McVeigh was to be put to death, 

on McVeigh’s delayed execution 


é4 He is obviously not as 
emotive as we would’ve liked, 
but you get what you get. 7? 
ROBERT UDELL, 
lawyer for accused killer 
Nathaniel Brazill, 14, on his 
client’s testimony. Brazill 
shot his teacher in the face 


éé It was tragic. She was 
crying; | was upset. 77 
KEVIN SHELLEY, 
who impishly adjourned the 
California assembly in 
memory of a character who 
died on The West Wing, on 
his wife’s reaction (and his) to 
the plot twist 


s: CNN: New York Times; Washington Post; AP 








THE POLLEN RETURNS And it’s more menacing than ever. Beware the ene- 
my older than an Egyptian mummy whose powers threaten even the steeliest 
hero’s nasal passages. Will selling Claritin over the counter save the day? 
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JOHN BREAUX 

Louisiana Sen. muscles four 
fellow Dems to vote for Dubya’s 
budget, making him G.0.P.'s MVP 


LOU REED 

Not dead as reported in mystery 
e-mail, just touring in Holland. 
Yes, there is a difference 


FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 
22 years after studio release, 


Apocalypse Now screens at 
Cannes in form he intended 
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VINCE MCMAHON 

Wrestling mogul's upstart XFL 
folds at end of first season. One 
outcome he didn't script 


THEODORE OLSON 
Confirmation as Solicitor Gen. 
Stalls over questions about his 
aggressively partisan past 


SHAQUILLE O’NEAL 
Apologizes for “joke” about 
bedding certain celebs. Heard 
the one about the libel suit? 
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CIGNA Presents a Special Advertising Feature 


Sampras Rallies Support 


In Memory Of A Mentor 


pras and gregarious 

coach Tim Gullikson 
seemed to be opposites, they 
became close friends during 
their four-year partnership. 
Sampras credited his champ- 
ion’s mind-set to Gully and 
found a confidant in the lonely 
world of pro tennis. After 
Gullikson collapsed at the 
1995 Australian Open, Sampras 
cried on the court as his coach 
lay in a hospital bed with 
brain cancer. 

“It stopped me in my 
tracks,” the 13-time Grand 
Slam winner recalls. But even 
after doctors found four brain 
tumors, Gullikson wouldn’t 
accept any hand-wringing. He 
resolved to live with brain can- 
cer rather than die of it. “These 
doctors need a lot of coach- 
ing,” Tim told his twin brother 
and doubles partner Tom. 
“There's always hope, and the 
last thing you want to do is 
take away somebody’s hope.” 

Tim maintained his vigorous spirit even while struggling 
physically. A year before his death on May 3, 1996, he and his 
brother created the Tim & Tom Gullikson Foundation (1-888- 
GULLIKSON) to help brain tumor patients and families gain 
the support Tim already had: excellent care and a loving net- 
work of family and friends. Sampras worked with Tim's wife, 
Rosemary, to find ways to contribute. “I’m trying to carry his 
name today and help families going through the same things 
the Gulliksons went through,” says Sampras, who is on the 
foundation's board. “I didn’t have to think twice about doing it.” 

He raises funds with tennis exhibitions; memorabilia 
donated for auctions; and his Aces for Charity, a program in 
which Sampras and his sponsors give money to various causes 


Ithough introverted 
A tennis great Pete Sam- 


To read other Power of Caring stories, visit www.cnnsi.com/caring. 





“I'm trying to belp families 


going through the same things 


the Gulliksons went through.” 


for every ace he serves. Last 
year, he reached out further by 
organizing the Pete Sampras 
Classic (pictured), a golf fund- 
raiser that drew such celebrity 
friends as Wayne Gretzky and 
Matt Damon. 

The Gullikson Foundation 
now has raised $1.8 million. 
“Pete’s been a huge part of 
that,” Tom Gullikson says. “He 
really looked up to Tim, and 
Tim obviously had a close con- 
nection with Pete. They clicked 
from the very beginning.” 

Sampras sees his coach’s 
comforting, hopeful personality 
reflected in the charity's pro- 
jects. One of the first was Duke 
University’s Brain Tumor 
Family Support Center. In 1997, 
the foundation gave the clinic a 
five-year, $500,000 grant to 
transform itself from a pedi- 
atric medical and support unit 
to an all-ages facility that helps 
patients handle the emotional 
challenges of brain tumors. 
Another program, the annual 
Tim Gullikson Spirit Award, 
recognizes brain tumor patients, survivors, caregivers and 
organizations committed to improving their lives and others’. 
With donations from Sampras and women’s player Corina 
Morariu, the foundation also established a college scholar- 
ship fund last year for families affected by brain tumors. 

These endeavors celebrate growth and possibility, quali- 
ties Gullikson taught to everyone he knew. “Tim was a very 
positive person,” Sampras says. “It’s the way we want to keep 
his memory alive. Tim would want that.”—Alec Morrison 





For additional information or to make a contribution, 
write Aces for Charity, AMG Sports, 9465 Wilshire Blvd, 
Beverly Hills, CA 90212. 


© 2001 Time Inc. Photo by Cynthia Lum/Pete Sampras Classic 
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THE BLEACHERS 


L.A. Sparks Come Up 
With a Bright Idea 


LESBIANS HAVE LONG BEEN THE UNMEN- 
tioned multitude in the WNBA, a sport 
that prefers to target itself to families, But 
the L.A. Sparks are finally turning the light 
on that part of their fan base. The change 
began May 4, when Girl Bar, a lesbian 
dance club, held a preseason pep rally. 
Members lined up to meet players (but 
not star Lisa Leslie, who apparently had a 
prior engagement) and buy season tickets. 
The partnership will continue June 5, after 
the Sparks’ first home game, when players 
will attend a cocktail party with Girl Bar 
members; the Sparks’ June 14 game is des- 
ignated “Gay Pride Kick-Off,” also in con- 
nection with Girl Bar. The outreach is a far 
cry from 1999, when GWENN A. BALDWIN 







Girl Bar members with Sparks president and players 
of the L.A. Gay & Lesbian Center paid 
about $16,000 to sponsor the Sparks but 
withdrew after the team’s marketing staff 
objected to the words GAY AND LESBIAN 
FAMILIES on a billboard. While the folks in 
Los Angeles are receiving all the attention, 
the Miami Sol are scratching their heads 
at the fuss. The Sol team often appears at 
lesbian bars and is helping sponsor a gay 
festival in South Beach—with nary a blip 
on the talk-back radar. —By Amanda Bower. 
With reporting by Stacie Stukin/Los Angeles 





Would You Buy Insurance 
For This Man? 


WHEN ROBERT DOWNEY JR. WAS RELEASED 
from prison last year, Hollywood welcomed 
him back with movie offers, awards and 
ovations. Now he’s fac- 
ing jail or rehab for 
drug-related arrests in 
November and April, 
and this time, Holly- 
wood may not be so 
forgiving. The prob- 
lem? Movie insurance. 
Studios usually take out Downey's indemnity 
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policies to cover costs if an actor goes AWOL. 
“The impact of losing an actor even for one 
day can be hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars,” says Candysse Miller of the Insurance 
Information Network of California. Since 
his first drug arrest in 1996, Downey has 
submitted to drug tests, taken supporting 
film roles (which cost less to cover) and 
helped pay premiums. But because his re- 
cent binge hobbled Ally McBeal, on which 
he had a supporting role (the season finale 
had to be shot without him), Downey may 
have priced himself out of the insurance 
market. “He can work again,” insists his en- 
tertainment attorney, Tom Hansen, “when 
the time is right.” —By Jess Cagle/Los Angeles. 
With reporting by Kathleen Adams/New York 
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Cartoon by Mike Luckovich for TIME 
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3| THE BENCH 


_ Bush's Judicial Picks 


Could Be a Battle Boyle 


WHEN HE OFFERED UP 11 NOMINEES TO THE 
federal bench last week, President George 


*| W. Bush urged Congress to confirm them 


swiftly and without rancor. That won't 
come easily. Democrats are itching to pick 
off at least one conservative from the batch. 
For the moment, they're holding their fire 
to see what kind of horse trading they can 
do with the White House. But they already 
have a No. | target: U.S. District Court 
Judge TERRENCE W. BOYLE, 55, a protégé 
of North Carolina conservative Senator 
JESSE HELMS. Bush has tapped Boyle for 
the Fourth U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which has jurisdiction 
over Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and 
the Carolinas. North 
Carolina’s other Sena- 
tor, Democrat JOHN 
EDWARDS, opposes 
Boyle, but Edwards is 
Boyle: Judge not? _ holding off blocking the 
nomination to see if he can strike a deal 
with the White House. Edwards wants 
Bush to appoint another North Carolinian 
to the Fourth Circuit, state appeals court 
Judge JAMES A. WYNN, an African Ameri- 
can whom Helms has blocked in the past. If 
they agree to a trade, Bush and Edwards 
will have to overcome one other hurdle: 
Helms. He’s told North Carolina 
reporters that he isn’t interested in a 
deal. Sounds like the same old 
Washington. —By Matthew Cooper and 








Douglas Waller/Washington 
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Al vt 
Lander U., S.C. 


For charity work with 
hospitals and 
housing; success in 
her acting career 





vi M¥I OF NER 
Actor/Horseman 
William Woods U., Mo. 
For achievements in 
entertainment, 
horse breeding and 
tinnitus awareness 











That’s Dr. Bon Jovi 


OESN’T SEEM FAIR. BUST YOUR BUTT FOR FOUR YEARS, 
D:: heavily mortgaged parents drive up for grad- 
uation in the old Dodge Dart, and out walks 
some actor or seedy politician for an honorary Ph.D. But 
colleges have their reasons—some of them justifiable: 
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DON MCLEAN 


Actor, Cal State Legal Investigator Singer/Songwriter 
Fullerton, Calif. Jones Int'l, Cyberspace — Iona College, N.Y. 
FINE ARTS BIZ COMM. (MASTER'S) . HUMANE LETTERS 
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* California 40% of Coronado 
Naval Base declared off-limits 
to use by Navy SEALs during 
portions of the annual nesting 
season of two protected 


species of shorebird 
* Arizona Activities at 


M. Goldwater Range 
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So the 
little lady turns 
tome... 


EPEAT OFFENDER: HE MAY NOT BE 
Pesce correct, but George 

W. Bush sure does love recycling: 
LAST WEEK Electronic Industries Alliance 





| Government Industry Dinner, Grand Hy- 
| att, D.C.: “On my way out, Laura, the First 


under review for possible 
threat to Sonoran pronghorns 


* Texas Air Force facing 
lawsuits over complaints that 
overflights spook cattle 

* Puerto Rico Condition for 
live-fire drills: only one sea 
turtle fatality per exercise 


Lady, said, ‘Where are you going?’ I said, 
‘Well, I'm going to go speak to a banquet of 
high-tech entrepreneurs and people who 
are making the economy grow.’ She said, 
‘Whatever you do, don’t try to be charming, 
witty or debonair ... Just be yourself.” 
OCT. 30, 2000 Appearance on the 
Tonight show: “[Laura] gave me a little 
advice tonight. She said, “Whatever you 
do, don’t try to be charming, witty or 
debonair ... Just be yourself.’” 

OCT. 19 Quoting his better half at a 
Waldorf-Astoria dinner: “‘George, this is an 
important crowd. Whatever you do, don’t 
try to be charming or witty or debonair ...”” 
JAN. 12 Speech in Florence, S.C.: “She 
said, ‘When you get to Florence, don’t try 
to be witty or charming or debonair ...’” 
DEC. 1, 1999 At the Republican Jewish 
Coalition Forum: ““When you get up there 
to Washington ... whatever you do...”” 
NOV. 11 At the Ritz-Carlton, Cleveland, 
Ohio: “She said, ‘Don’t try to be charm- 
ing, witty or debonair ...’” 

OCT. 6 New York: “‘Honey, remember, 
we're in New York City ...”” 

JUNE 12 Iowa: “And then on the plane 
coming up here today, Laura said, ‘I want 
to give you a piece of advice ...’” 


ARM 5 ? 


i t The U.S. military is up against its toughest opponent yet: Mother Nature. Senior Pentagon officials 
testified in Congress last week that animal rights are interfering with their ability to conduct adequate training: 


* Southwestern U.S. Recent 
maneuvers by Marines slowed 
by requirement to ensure 
safety of desert tortoises 
during troops’ 170-mile trek 
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My Day with the Stanley Cup | 


Y FIRST CLUE THAT THE NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE. | Seeing the power of the Cup, I decided to use it to my ad- 
is not a well-run organization came when they vantage. Wanting to impress someone, but having no idea 
offered to give me the Stanley Cup for a day. | who my boss is, I headed to Ted Turner’s office, who may or 


The 108-year-old trophy, when not in the Hall may not own my company, His secretary claimed he was out 
of Fame in Toronto, is given to each player of the | of the country, which I’m pretty sure was not metaphorical. 
| championship team for 24 hours. The only oth- So I returned to my office, where Phil had to make some 
er journalist ever given the Cup was Rick Reilly of Sports phone calls. I organized a Foosball tournament in which the 
ILLUSTRATED, who took it to a kids’ hockey game, an old-age | winner would geta half hour with the Cup. Two guys from the 
home and a hospital filled with sick children. The only way I | art department, Ed Gabel and D.W. Pine, took me on. Unfor- 
was going to a hospital was if Pam Anderson was there recu- tunately, my usual partner was home sick, so I grabbed Max 
| perating from more breast en- Smith, a designer who has never played before, is | 
largement surgery. a losing his eyesight and is 
The Cup arrived at my office = really named Ken. While 
chaperoned by curator Phil 6 Ed and D.W. were run- 
Pritchard, who has been traveling * ning up and down the halls 
110 days a year with the Cup for + & : with the Cup, I realized I 
the past 13 years, thereby spending ® AH, @ = hadn’t seen Phil in some 
too many nights sleeping on hock- 
ey players’ couches instead of with 
his wife. Phil gave me white mime 
gloves so I could experience the 
honor of lugging the 3-ft., 35-Ib. tro- 
phy around for the day. Next week 
I'm painting Phil's picket fence. 






time. I considered etching 
my name into the Cup but 
wasn’t sure if my American 
Express covered that. 
At 1 p.m. Phil and I 
headed to the Grill Room at 
the Four Seasons, the hardest 
Our first half hour was spent in my office as every mem- place in Manhattan to get a table for lunch. I approached Julian | 
ber of TIME’s tech department had his picture taken with the | Niccolini, the managing partner, and said, “I don’t have a reser- 
cup. Then I put it in its case and wheeled it to 48th Street | vation, but I do have the Stanley Cup.” Julian led us to a table 
Pawnbrokers, where owner Linda Tillman sized it up. Linda | and placed the Cup on it. By the end of the meal, nearly every 





didn’t know much about hockey, but she knew the price ofsil- | diner had cell-phoned his assistant to bring a camera so he 

| ver. She appraised it at $250 and offered us a loan for half that | could get a picture with it. When we asked for a check, Julian 
before three businessmen spotted it and came rushing in. | refused our money. Phil and I belched the satisfied belches of 
Seeing publicity opportunities, Linda raised her bid to $1,000. | men who have just bummed a meal off a century’s worth of ac- 
“No pawnshop pays that much,” she assured me. complishments by toothless, battered professional athletes. 














Z 5 BRIT KITSCH Among the hallowed relics of the 
: 2 British Empire facing the dustbin ofhistory:the 4/7) 
: z garden gnome. Can these millennial makeovers, pat 
3 i now in British stores, save the twee folk? Yes 
< * Instead of being posed on toadstools, some ‘ 


figures are on microscooters. 

*A Westminster bookstore has created 
gnomes in the likeness of Tory leader William 
Hague (hoisting a pint), Home Secretary Jack 









“af Straw (armed to squirt weed killer) and PM Tony 
1977 Anita Bryant, known for 2001 Popeye and Bluto, Blair (big ears). 7 
her ads pitching Florida known enemies, display *Rather go Rome than gnome? One firm has 5 
orange juice, makes enemies _ tender affection in an ad for modeled its puckish ornaments on Russell z 
| by decrying gay rights Minute Maid orange juice Crowe in his gladiator outfit. 
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Why Your Dentist 


Has Gums on the Brain. 


Studies show that healthy gums are key to keeping your teeth. 








If you're over 35, your dentist is pr obably 
talking less about cavities and more about gums 

Pay attention. 

The fact is, 3 out of 4 people over 35 have 
some form of gum disease. It starts with plaque, 
a sticky film of bacteria that constantly forms on 
teeth and attacks your gums. Without proper 
oral care, plaque can lead to an early rey ersible 
form of gum disease, called gingivitis, Gingivitis 
can progress to periodontitis, amore serious 


form of gum disease. 


8 signs of gum disease 


Gums that bleed during brushing. 

Red, swollen or tender gums. 

Gums that have pulled away from teeth. 

Bad breath that lingers. 

Pus between your teeth and gums. 

Loose teeth 

A change in the way your teeth fit together when you bite 
A change in the way partial dentures fit 


Fortunately, gingivitis is an entirely preventable 
« ondition. I daily brushing and flossing are ¢ ritic al 


along Ww ith regular trips to your dentist. 





And even if N ou'y e alr eady dev eloped the 
early stages ot gingiv itis, you can reduc ¢ it—even 


help PCVETIE WW ith the right kind ol toothpaste. 


Toothpaste clinically proven to help prevent 
and reverse the gum disease gingivitis. 


Listerine Essential Care 


with the powe 


toothpaste 


| ingredients and taste of 


can help protect teeth by keeping 


gums healthier 


1001 Warner-Lambert Consumer Group, a divis 











ree 1 one 
W hile most toothpastes can help prevent cavities, very 
few contain ingredients that are also effective against gingiv itis. 


Look for a germ killing formula like the Listerine 








Essential Care" brand. Use it mor ning and night and alter 
meals, whenever possible. 


Killin erms breaks the eve le that can lead to gum disease. 





So your gums stay pink, firm and healthy. And your teeth slaty 
where they belong —in your mouth! 
Talk to your dentist or hy gienist about making Listerine 


Essential Care toothpaste part of your oral care routine. 


Mutual Fund Investi 








Ever wonder about the performance of your mutual fund investments? 


Schwab's Mutual Fund Select List* can help you identify historically 
high-performing funds. 





And you can buy direct through Schwab from well-known fund families 


like Janus, American Century and INVESCO. oh 
1-800-5-NO-LOAD 





Our investment Specialists are here to help answer any aie 
of your questions. schwab.com 

 weicome § 

| Satisfy your curiosity. Visit 
394 locations nationwide 

y 
For your free Select List or to make an appointment with 

Charles Schwab 


a Schwab Investment Specialist, call 1-800-5-NO-LOAD. 


1 world of smart 






soot ded etnune te sbtee tan elon Fee ad ta censiome ream teins eeobin etek ms Fear potoe ee more complete information, including management 
Pant performance is to an laccation of hue rests, Shuais darter 


fees and expenses, are available from Schwab. Please read the prospectuses carefully before investing 
redemption fee wit be charged on each rsinigi of Kook eas cota eomaatiand bares Senay eaten tod Service (and certain other funds) wt no transaction tee and held for 180 days 
oF less. If you pay 2 transaction fee 10 purchase a fund, you will pay @ transaction fee whan you sel it. Schwab reserves the right to change the funds we make avaiable without tensaction fees and feinstal tees on funds. 


©2001 Charles Schwab & Co., inc, All rights reserved. Member SIPC/NYSE. (2001-16760) 














DIED. PERRY COMO, 87, honey-smoke 
baritone whose casually masculine, al- 
most sleepy stylings rivaled Bing Cros- 
by’s and Frank Sinatra’s at the top of pop 
charts in the 1940s and 50s; in Jupiter In- 
let Beach Colony, Fla. The seventh son 
of a seventh son, Pierino Ronald Como 
left work as a barber in 1933 for a career 
of such easy-listening hits as Till the End 
of Time and It’s Impossible. He was also 
host of a string of popular TV shows. He 
died six days short of his 88th birthday. 


HOSPITALIZED. JANE 
SWIFT, 36, acting Re- 
publican Governor of 
Massachusetts, eight 
months into her preg- 
nancy with twins; with 
early contractions; in 
Boston. Though Swift 
plans to continue running the state from 
bed, the Governor’s Council voted 5 to 3 
to ask the state supreme court about the 
constitutionality of her attending official 
meetings by speaker phone. 





RETURNED. RONALD BIGGS, 71, celebrat- 
ed British fugitive who helped execute 
“the Great Train Robbery,” heisting 
27 million (more than $40 million today) 
from a Glasgow-to-London mail train in 
1963; from Rio de Janeiro to the Belmarsh 
prison in London. Strokes have weakened 
the once fun-loving outlaw. Though many 
suspect that he turned himself in to seek 
medical care in prison, he insists all he 
wants is a pint in a pub before he dies. 








1. Dick Cheney 
announced that he 
might need to: 

a) “Put a stop to 
this T-ball crap” 

b) Have more heart 


surgery 

c) Return his 2002 
XFL season tickets 
d) Switch to 
|-Can't-Believe-It's 
Not-Lard 
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INDICTED. STEPHEN ROACH, 
27, white Cincinnati po- 
lice officer who last month 
shot and killed Timothy 
Thomas, 19, an unarmed 
black man who fled as cops 
tried to arrest him, sparking riots; on 
charges of negligent homicide and ob- 
structing official business; in Cincinnati. 
Thomas’ mother has filed a wrongful- 
death suit against the officer and the city. 





DIED. JAMES MYERS, 81, co-writer of Rock 
Around the Clock (1954), heralded as the 
granddaddy of all rock-’n’-roll tunes; in 
Fort Myers, Fla. He estimated that he 
made $10 million in royalties for that 
one song, recorded by Bill Haley and 
His Comets, which stayed at No. 1 for | 
eight weeks and sold 22 million copies. 


DIED. CHARLES BLACK 
3R., 85, eloquent authority 
on constitutional law who 
in 1954 helped write the le- 
gal brief for 10-year-old 
$ Topeka, Kans., student 
Linda Brown, plaintiff in the wa- 
tershed case Brown v. Board of 
Education; in New York City. 
From 1947 until his death, Black 
taught law at Columbia and Yale, 
where his students included Hil- 
lary Rodham Clinton; he also wrote 
more than 20 books, including Impeach- 
ment: a Handbook, widely read during 
Watergate and reissued during the pro- 
ceedings against Bill Clinton. 
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DIED. DOUGLAS ADAMS, 49, British-born 
author of The Hitchhiker's Guide to the 
Galaxy series and other philosophical 
whimsies; of a heart attack; in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. His 1979 novel about inter- 
planetary travelers, which began as a 
BBC radio series, sold more than 14 mil- 
lion copies worldwide. 


¥ DIED. BOOZOO CHAVIS, 70), Louisiana- 
born King of Zydeco who helped popu- 
larize the genre with his 1954 Paper in My 
Shoe; in Austin, Texas. He packed dance 
halls with his rhythmic sounds till the late 
50s when he began a long hiatus. But 
upon hearing about 
an impersonator in 

1984, he returned 

to launch a renais- 
sance of button- 
accordion zydeco. 






















2. This photo 3. To make up a $3 
proves that: billion deficit, the 
a) Nobody messes __ post office will: 
with Eeyore and a) Raise postcard 
lives totellthetale rates by1¢ 

b) Honey addiction _b) Issue Legends of 
willlandyouinthe Porn stamp series 
gutter c) “Go postal” on 
c) Bangkok is Fed-Ex 

cracking down on d) Take away Mr. 
counterfeiting Zip's corporate 
d)Asiahates Pooh card 


4.Mexicobanned _ 5. The producers of 
salesofwhoopee Survivor admitted: 
cushions because: a) Kucha & Ogakor 
a) Who needs 'em translate to 

with came asada Meaningless & Tripe 
around b) Colby waxed 

b) Vicente Fox c) They reshot 
prefers the ol’ some scenes with 
plastic vomit on body doubles 
Le ee eye ep ee atin ne a Bek 
c) Toxins in them 9-G ‘O-p ‘B-E 
are making kids sick *O-Z 'Q-T ‘SUSaMSNY 


By AnaMarie Bonardi, Amanda Bower, Ellin Martens, Joseph Pierro, Alex Smith, Sora Song, Heather Won Tesoriero and Josh Tyrangiel 
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Enterprise software from Microsoft lets you breathe 
new fife into the systems you have. The need to keep up 
with change is real. Unfortunately, dealing with this reality by 
starting from scratch comes with a price. Well, maybe what 
you need isn’t a whole new system, just more flexible 
software. The Microsoft® Windows® 2000 Server family and 
Microsoft .NET Enterprise Servers breathe new life into 
legacy systems by making it possible to easily integrate with 
other systems, while also adding improved functionality to 
everything you do. So as your business grows and changes, 
your systems do the same—quickly and easily—all the while 
protecting your existing investments. Now that’s impressive. 
To learn how to add new life to your existing technology, visit 


microsoft.com/business Software for the Agile Business. 
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THE BIG CASE 


na aS APS ae: ane 


Missing documents surface, McVeigh’s 
execution is delayed, and the FBI is left 
scrambling to explain its latest fiasco 


By NANCY GIBBS 





war. He called the 19 dead 


children “collateral damage,” : 
and bragged that even if he is ° 
executed, he still wins: the fi- : 


nal score will be 168 to 1. 
And so the last thing that 
anyone in the government, 
anyone in law enforcement 
and above all any of McVeigh’s 
surviving victims could 
abide was anything that 
might give him satisfaction 
or lend his theories of moral 
equivalence a veneer of le- 


gitimacy. They wanted to take away his platform. Most were ready 
for him to die, and the execution had the makings of an awful cir- 
cus: 1,600 reporters were booking rooms in Terre Haute, Ind., for 
next Wednesday. “Good morning, America, it’s time to kill a killer, 
but first, this is Today.” All those cameras, all those talking heads 
and the countdown clocks would guarantee the insane intimacy 
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VEN WAR CRIMINALS 
claiming some moral justification for their crimes, some 
moral equivalence with their enemies. Timothy McVeigh 
argued that the arrogance of the Federal Government, the 
government that wanted to take his guns and cramp his 
rights, was so vast and so dangerous that he needed to blow 
up a building, start a revolution. “I did it for the larger 
good,” he claimed, and if in- . 
nocent people had to die, : 
well, that’s what happens in ¢ 
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USUALLY GO TO THE TROUBLE OF 































TELLING THE GOSS FBI officials analyzed the 
documents for two days before informing Louis 
Freeh, who was enraged by the news 
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of this might-as-well-be-public execution. 
Then the FBI revealed that it had sud- 
denly found 3,135 documents about the 
Oklahoma City bombing investigation that 
MeVeigh’s defense lawyers had never 
seen, and Attorney General John Ashcroft 
stopped the clock. The problem was not 
that there were doubts about McVeigh’s 
guilt; he has admitted that. This was not the 
discovery of some sinister plot, Justice offi- 
cials insisted—just human error, maybe a 
computer glitch, But it was another bomb 
exploding nonetheless. Ashcroft looked 
drained and solemn as he announced that 
McVeigh’s execution would be postponed 
for a month so his defense lawyers could re- 
view the documents. “I believe the Attor- 
ney General has a more important duty 
than the prosecution of any single case, as 
painful as that may be to our nation,” 
Ashcroft said. “If any questions or doubts 
remain about this case, it would cast a per- 
manent cloud over justice, diminishing its 
value and questioning its integrity.” 
President Bush had a message for Mc- 
Veigh, and for anyone else who would try to 
make him a martyr to those questions and 


THE PEOPLE V. 


doubts. He said McVeigh is “lucky to be in 
America. That this is a country who will 
bend over backwards to make sure that his 
constitutional rights are guaranteed.” But 
that was small consolation to the victims’ 
families, the parents and children and 
spouses whom McVeigh derides as the 
“woe is me” crowd, to whom he has never 
shown the least regret, other than that there 
were not more of them killed, that he did not 
bring down the entire Alfred P. Murrah 
Federal Building. They imagine him sitting 
in prison, rubbing his hands together, feel- 
ing as if it were Christmas. “This is playing 
right into his hand,” says Paul Howell, who 
lost his 27-year-old 
daughter Karen. “He 
can go in there and 
say, “Guys, I told you 
the Federal Govern- 
ment is all screwed 
up.’ This could hurt a 
lot of people, and it 
will hurt the Fst.” 
That, of course, 


” 


Last week’s delay 
was one more blow 
to Oklahoma City 


was McVeigh’s goal 
all along, the one he 


and his fellows in arms were never going to 
achieve on the battlefields that stretched 
from Ruby Ridge to Waco to Oklahoma 
City: the crusade to turn citizens against a 
tyrannous government. Through mistakes, 
misjudgment and misconduct, the feds 
have, over time, done damage to them- 
selves worse than any McVeigh could have 
inflicted in his poisonous revolutionary 
dreams. “This clearly nudges [the FB1} off 
its pedestal,” says Oklahoma Governor 
Frank Keating. 

The McVeigh fiasco comes just as the 
FBI is having to defend itself against 
charges that it is capable of brutal indiffer- 
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TIMOTHY MCVEIGH 


It wasn’t until March, after losing his final appeal, that 
McVeigh claimed sole responsibility for the Oklahoma City 
bombing. Before then his lawyers maintained that the 
government had withheld evidence showing that other 
unnamed suspects may have been responsible. Here’s a 
crib sheet on the worst terrorist attack in American history. 


How the government of explosives found on McVeigh's 

wonits conviction damning, And MeVeigh's 
damning. And McVeigh’s team 

No credible eyewitness saw oe a 
McVeigh construct his 2-ton weve 4 meat 
bomb, nor could positively . 
identify him as the driver of the What evidence did 
Ryder truck who parked the H 
explosives beneaththe Murrah «He jury neversee? 
Federal Building on April19,1995. Two weeks before the trial’s 
Prosecutors based their case on iY 
evidence that showed McVeigh : 
planned the bombing, rented the F 
Ryder truck, moved into a nearby 3 
motel to make preparations and 5 
bought a 1977 Mercury as a 
getaway car. The testimony of . § 
McVeigh’s friend Michael Fortier, . 2 
who admitted to helping McVeigh . 
plan the bombing, and the traces 


Judge Richard Matsch 






























































withholding information helpful to 
McVeigh—allegations that, of 
slamming the FBI forensics labfor course, the government denied. 
sloppiness in gathering evidence, 
specifically citing the Oklahoma t 
City case. Bureau whistleblower Could it have been 
Frederick Whitehurst claimed that @ wider conspiracy? 
agents were routinely pressured ‘ 
to.commit perjury in ordertowin  MeVeigh’s best hope may have 
convictions. But U.S. District heen to convince tie Ry thet 
Judge Richard Matsch allowed Someone else planted tie bomb 
only six pages of the _ or that McVeigh was 
517-page Justice y ey ee 
report to be ¢ conspiracy. His lawyers 
presentedat ial. z claimed that Carol Howe, 
During McVeigh’s 5 a onetime informant for 
subsequent ; the Bureau of Alcohol, 
appeals, his Tobacco and Firearms, 
attorneys repeatedly was prepared to testify 
militia leaders discuss 


government was 
Carol Howe 


ence to individual rights if it feels justified 
by some larger goal. It’s hard even to say 
which was the worst of the recent crop of 
federal offenses, though the McVeigh 
blunder probably doesn’t make the top 
five. Two weeks ago, officials from the 
Boston FBI field office were hauled before 
the House Committee on Government Re- 
form to explain why they had allowed 
Joseph Salvati to spend 30 years in prison 
for a murder they knew he didn’t commit, 
just to protect one of their informants. “The 
Federal Government determined that Joe 
Salvati’s life was expendable,” said his 


lawyer Victor Garo. Asked if he felt any re- 
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morse for what they had done to Salvati and 
his family, retired Boston agent H. Paul 
Rico said: “What do you want, tears?” 

That same week, prosecutors in Alaba- 
ma finally convicted the Klansman who 
bombed the black church in Birmingham 
back in 1963, killing four little girls. We could 
have done this years ago, they said, if the FB1 
had just handed over their secret tapes that 
proved his guilt. That conviction came after 
months of criticism that the rsr had dis- 
missed warnings of a mole in its ranks right 
up until they tripped over Russian spy 
Robert Hanssen, an agent for 25 years. Last 
month the bureau announced a mediation 
agreement with African-American agents in 
a long-running class action charging bias in 
promotions. Last year there was the relent- 
less pursuit of Wen Ho Lee, the Los Alamos 
scientist who spent nine months in jail after 
an immense FBI mole hunt, only to be re- 
leased by a judge who said his imprison- 
ment had “embarrassed our entire nation 
nothing of Richard Jewell. 

As for the mysterious missing McVeigh 
documents, this was the FBI's biggest case 


ever—an $82 million effort that at one time 
occupied half the agents in the entire bu- 
reau—and the bureau still couldn’t get it 
right. It is easy to blame FBI officials for all 
this, but there are reasons that stretch well 
beyond their control. For years they have 
been chasing a moving target. First the mis- 
sion was to catch bank robbers, kidnappers 
and Russian spies; then came the war on 
drugs, then on racketeers, then on Islamic 
terrorists. Then came campaign contribu- 
tions from Chinese nationals, and mean- 
while those Russian spies were back. The 
bureau lurched and lunged from task to 
task but had trouble keeping up, while 
open borders, open markets and open com- 
puter networks made the job ever harder. 
So has our deep ambivalence, our awk- 
ward love for both order and liberty. We 
don’t want people stockpiling weapons and 
holding children hostage in Texas religious 
sects, but we don’t want tanks firing on 
church camps in Waco either. We want 
something done about hate groups, but we 
don’t want FBI sharpshooters killing mili- 
tants’ wives on Idaho mountaintops. We 
don’t want China stealing our nuclear se- 


WHY THE NEWLY RELEASED 


m Was there a John Doe No. 2? 


Many of the 3,135 documents the FBI failed to turn over to McVeigh’s 


= DOCUMENTS MATTER 





lawyers came from the early stages of the investigation, when the bureau 
was pursuing leads about McVeigh's possible accomplices. According to 
present and former Justice and FBI officials, the documents are mostly 
“negative reports”—leads that didn’t pan out. Many were tips from people 
saying that they recognized the so-called John Doe No. 2, whose 
composite 




















blowing up buildings in Tulsa and sketch, based on a grainy photograph taken from a bank 

Oklahoma City and that she knew camera near the Murrah Federal Building, had been released by the FBI. 

several men who traveled Before the trial, several witnesses told prosecutors they saw a possible John Doe No. 2 
frequently to Oklahoma City to accomplice, described as being in his late 20s with a medium build and 

inspect the Murrah Federal straight black hair, with McVeigh in the days before the bombing. If the new documents point to 
Building. The governmentclaimed . the existence of such a figure, McVeigh’s lawyers might argue that it 
that despite spending eight 3 was this individual who was primarily responsible—and seek a new trial. 
months as a paid informant, Howe © : ‘ 
paamcotre 3 pti aes m Could McVeigh or Nichols get a new trial? 
fordard with her tale Gobaiiettne . 2 Legal experts say that considering McVeigh’s admission of guilt, it 
bombing had occurred. Judge FI would be unlikely for a court to grant a new trial, even if the new 
Matsch refused tolet Howetake * documents prove central to the case. Terry Nichols, on the other hand, 
the stand, ruling that her Fy has maintained his innocence. At trial he was convicted by a confused 
testimony was irrelevant. t jury that found him guilty of involuntary , which means he 
McVeigh’s lawyers also wanted g did not intend to kill, and conspiracy, which means he did. The jury 
to depose witnesses in the : deadlocked at sentencing, so it was Judge Matsch who sentenced 
Philippines who might point to Pi Nichols to life without parole. Nichols’ lawyers say evidence pointing to 
an international conspiracy, 5 the involvement of others could exonerate him. But last year a federal 
but Matsch rejected this request appeals panel denied a similar motion for a new trial, ruling that the 
as well. outcome of the case would not have changed. —By Andrew Goldstein 


Accomplice Terry Nichols 
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THE FBI’S BIG 
BLUNDERS 


he bureau’s latest 

screw-up follows a 

pattern of FBI 
embarrassments: agents 
overlook, misplace or 
otherwise mangle 
important information, 
thereby endangering an 
American’s civil rights. 
And once the incident 
goes public, the bureau’s 
credibility sinks a notch 
lower—providing hearty 
grist for the conspiracy- 
theory mills. 


crets, but we don’t want a racial-profiling 
witch hunt. We don’t want organized 
crime to hide its computer files online, but 
we don't like the idea that the Fsi has de- 
veloped a way to read our e-mail. Much 
more than in Congress or the White 
House, the FBI—like the Justice Depart- 


Thomas Blanton Jr. 


Earlier this month, ex-Klansman Thomas 
E. Blanton Jr. finally went to prison for the 
1963 church bombing that killed four 
African-American girls and charred 
Alabama race relations across the 
decades. For 38 years Blanton avoided 








attorney 
general, explains the FBI's culture this 
way: “Everybody knows a parent who 
thinks their kid is always right. No matter 
what the teacher says, their kid is always 
right. The FBI is a bit like that. They never 
will admit when they're wrong.” 
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ment of which it is part—is a place where 
our values are daily in collision. 

And that leads to a third problem: the 
time-honored, nonsensical way we choose 
FBI directors. No self-respecting mayor 
would pick a police chief who had never 
been a cop. It would be counterintuitive 
for any large enterprise, but it is dangerous 
in an organization in which people wear 
guns to work and have the power to put 
other people in jail. But the habit, shared by 
Presidents and cheered by the press, is to 
select an FBI director who knows virtually 
nothing about managing a 28,000-strong 
institution like the FBi—that secretive, 
hidebound clerisy. The last three FBI direc- 
tors have been federal judges, wisemen 
trained to balance law enforcement with 
civil liberties. Judges are good at that, but 
they also spend most of their days in the 
presence of a clerk or two, and have never 
run a complex bureaucracy with enormous 
power to trample individual liberties. 
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Joseph Salvati 


In 1967 Salvati was a truck driver living in 
Boston with a wife and four kids. His big 
mistake: borrowing $400 from a loan shark 
and taking too long to repay it. How very 
unlucky for Salvati that the loan shark 
turned out to be mobster/FBI informant 
Joseph (the Animal) Barboza. Barboza 
fingered Salvati and three others for the 
murder of a local thug—and sent Salvati to 
prison for 30 years. The FBI withheld 
reports, written before Salvati went behind 
bars, that implicate other men in the 
murder. Agents never gave the reports to 
the defense. In 1997 Governor William 
Weld commuted Salvati’s sentence, 
setting him free. In January a judge threw 
out his conviction. At congressional 
hearings this month, one of the retired 
agents who worked the case showed no 
remorse. And the FBI has not apologized. 





Keeping scattered agents in line is all 
the harder when each field office is its own 
fiefdom. Individual agents have tremen- 
dous autonomy; they depend so much on 
their secret informants that they resist 
sharing information up and down the food 
chain. That need-to-know mentality has 
suffused the whole bureau; agents investi- 
gating Wen Ho Lee didn’t even know that 
he and his wife had been paid Fst infor- 
mants a few years earlier. During Louis 
Freeh’s eight-year tenure (he is stepping 
down next month), the bureau was often at 
war with the Clinton Justice Department, 
largely over Janet Reno’s hands-off ap- 
proach to the serial Clinton scandals. Con- 
Republicans cheered Freeh 
on—and gave him little oversight. There 


gressional 


was plenty of fresh young talent entering 
the ranks, but mid- and senior manage- 
ment was a huge problem, as veteran 
agents left for better-paying jobs or were 
driven out by the politics of the place. “This 


Wen HoLee 





In a spy case with no obvious spy, nuclear 
scientist Wen Ho Lee spent nine months 
in jail before the govemment dropped 58 
of the 59 charges it had pending against 
him. The case unraveled in August after 
FBI agent Robert Messemer admitted he 
had accidentally given false testimony 
against Lee, accusing him of a pattern of 
deceit. Lee was released in September. 


is not a guy who breeds healthy skepticism 
and dissent,” says a Clinton White House 
official of Freeh. “He got rid of a lot of peo- 
ple. He surrounded himself with yes men, 
and he believes in his own righteousness. 
And therefore people don’t stop to think 
and say, ‘Hey Louie? Are we doing this 
right?’ This is a pretty monumental screw- 
up, and it feels like no one was in charge.” 


“HOW DID IT HAPPEN?” AIDES SAID BUSH 
asked Friday morning. “Why are we find- 
ing out now?” Which were trenchant ques- 
tions, given the fact that this was the 
biggest investigation the FB1 had ever pur- 
sued and that McVeigh was just six days 
away from execution. The discovery rules 
had been set at the start of the case: Turn 
over to McVeigh’s defense everything you 
find, which ultimately amounted to 43,500 
leads, 28,000 interviews, 7,000 Ibs. of evi- 
dence and 15,661 leads on the phantom ac- 
complice known as John Doe No. 2. It was 
an extraordinary deal between prosecutors 
and the defense, this total disclosure of 
even marginal material; but it was de- 
signed to instill the greatest possible public 
confidence in the outcome of a trial of 
homegrown terror—an act staged in sup- 
posed retaliation for questionable acts by 
federal officials, like Waco and the Ruby 
Ridge shootings. 

Last December Fi headquarters, for 
the fifth time, ordered that all the Okla- 
homa-bombing documents be perma- 
nently archived. As material flowed in 
from the field offices, the archivist realized 
some of it had never been put in the main 
case file and shared with defense lawyers. 
Not until Tuesday were McVeigh’s lawyers 
notified—and even then FBI officials wait- 
ed two more days to analyze the docu- 
ments before telling Freeh; they were 
ashen as they left his office. He was, says 
one insider, “absolutely tear-ass.” Bush 
and Ashcroft learned Thursday as well, and 
immediately after Ashcroft’s Friday press 
conference, officials from the Justice De- 
partment Inspector General's office de- 
scended on the bureau to investigate what 
had gone wrong. 

FBI officials blamed an antiquated 
computer-database system: “Our technolo- 
gy is so old and unreliable, we don’t know 
what we know,” said one. Yet a former se- 
nior Justice official called it “beyond amaz- 
ing” that the FBI would commit such a 
blunder in its most high-profile case in 
years—especially after similar charges of 
mishandling evidence were leveled during 
the investigation of Clinton’s campaign- 
finance scandals and led to a sweeping in- 
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In Defense of Justice 


Sure the FBI blew it, but Ashcroft made good 


I DON’T OFTEN FIND MYSELF DEFENDING THE JUSTICE DEPART- 
ment. For years in the courtroom I battled federal prosecutors and 
FBI agents, often accusing them of deliberately withholding evi- 
dence. In response, the government always claimed that the with- 
held documents were irrelevant and not “material” to my case. 

This familiar mantra surfaced last week in the Justice De- 
partment’s mea culpa letter to the McVeigh defense lawyers. 
Justice floated it in hopes that the media would pick it up and repeat it. And we 
did. But the government’s argument is laughable. How would a prosecutor 
know what's important to a defendant’s case? Prosecutors use the excuse to 
minimize their misconduct under the theory “no harm, no foul,” but the courts 
should punish those who deliberately hold back important evidence. Yet judges 
too often look the other way. 

All of which may help explain why.I’m a bit nonplussed to find myself de- 
fending and praising the Justice Department. My brothers and sisters in the de- 
fense bar must think I am smoking something, but I am proud of federal law en- 
forcement for coming clean about the lost documents. 

Of course, the FB! should have turned them over in the first place (which seems 
to have been a slipup rather than a malevolent plot). And one could argue that the 
bureau was just doing its job when it finally admitted the mistake. But the FBI 
didn’t get caught in the act; it came forward and confessed its error. It behaved 
honorably. Would the problem ever have surfaced had the Justice Department 
decided not to do the right thing? Who would have caught them? And if some en- 
terprising journalist did break the story years from now, who would care? How 
much sympathy is there for someone who confessed to killing 168 people? 

I was impressed by how quickly John Ashcroft jumped in and postponed the 
execution. He said, “Our system of justice requires basic fairness, evenhandedness 
and dispassionate evaluation of the evidence and the facts.” Some may say the Jus- 
tice Department paid a high price for its integrity: the FBI is again embarrassed, and 
the execution is postponed and, in my judgment, likely to be tied up for months and 
maybe even years. But none of that really matters. What matters is that our Justice 
Department proved its commitment to justice, no matter what the price. a 





Legal analyst Greta Van Susteren is the host of CNN’s The Point. 


Ashcroft proved that his commitment to evenhandedness is strong 
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ternal probe. “It’s a problem the bu- 
reau has had for a long time,” the of- 
ficial noted. “Agents are great at ac- 
quiring information; they're not 
great at cataloging it or knowing 
what they have.” What was espe- 
cially troubling was that the mis- 
takes were so widespread. Fully 46 
of 56 FB! field offices, from Houston 
to Honolulu and Atlanta to Anchor- 
age, failed to turn over everything 
they had on the case—in some in- 
stances it appears that the Special 
Agents in Charge decided on their 
own that some dutiful reports were 
unimportant. “The thing that flab- 
bergasts me—and makes me think 
that more inquiry is required here— 
is that this was not just one office,” 
says a Justice veteran. “This was the 
whole damn bureau. I can’t figure 
out how so many people ignored 
the rules.” 

No one suggests that the re- 
trieved documents would have 
changed the outcome of the case. 
But the confusion still had its costs 
because the public, even in its angri- 
est moments, wanted this all han- 
dled fairly. “It’s heartbreaking,” says 
the Justice veteran. “The country 
needs for this to be over. We tried to 
put the very best people on this case, 
the best prosecutors. We really tried 
hard. The main thing we wanted was 
an error-free environment.” 

In any capital case, the stakes 
are by definition as high as they can 
be. With this latest misstep, the 
doubts about the process are threat- 
ening to help reshape the whole 
death-penalty debate. The prospect 
of McVeigh’s execution had already made 
every argument get up and dance. Just as 
capital punishment was losing support with 
each new innocent man freed by DNa evi- 
dence, along came the perfect villain: so 
clearly guilty, unrepentant and pitiless that 
at least 75% of Americans agreed with his 
sentence, including 22% who say they op- 
pose the death penalty but would make an 
exception for him. The Pope had asked for 
mercy; most Americans didn’t think 
McVeigh deserved any. 

But last week the debate, with its sudden 
plot twist, turned inside out once again. 
Death-penalty opponents seized on the FBI's 
embarrassing revelation to argue that when 
the stakes are this high, justice must be per- 
fect. The moment Ashcroft announced the 
delay, questions flew. What if these docu- 
ments had turned up six days after his exe- 
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many were angry about the delay 


He deserves to be 


executed. | don’t want to see 
him anymo 





cution, rather than six days before? McVeigh 
admitted his guilt, but death row is full of in- 
mates who have not. How much doubt can 
the criminal justice system withstand? “The 
events of the past three days demonstrate 
that even in Mr. McVeigh’s case, the gov- 
ernment is not capable of carrying out the 
death penalty in a fair and just manner,” said 
McVeigh lawyer Robert Nigh. 

McVeigh’s execution had all along 
promised to rattle our thoughts about jus- 
tice, simply by virtue of being the most 
closely watched, widely discussed, endless- 
ly publicized execution in a generation. We 
are already involved: we “know” McVeigh. 
However mysterious his motives, he is still 
far more familiar than anyone America has 
executed in decades. We know that we 
were all his targets—that’s how terrorism is 
supposed to work. In return, we were going 


: to hear all about his last meal, his last 
© words, at last. 

, That sense of closeness was af- 
? fecting even the bombing survivors. 
Randy Ledger was a maintenance 
= man on the first floor of the Murrah 
building. His views on the death 
penalty have been challenged by this 
process. “Six months ago, I would 
have said it was fine. But the more 
personal this becomes, the closer it 
becomes, the more moderate I be- 
come. It’s very easy to say, ‘Just put to 
death another murderer’ when you 
have no personal feeling involved; 
but the closer this gets, the more in- 
trospective I get—morally and spiri- 
tually—and it’s very difficult.” 

Even if the FB1’s conduct proves 
to have been more careless than ve- 
nal, the charges call attention to 
more serious problems that have led 
to 95 exonerations in capital cases 
since 1973, problems such as corrupt 
prosecutors, lying jailhouse snitches, 
incompetent forensic experts, junk 
science and racial prejudice. Will 
people be prepared to support the 
next execution if they have even the 
faintest doubts about the last? 

On Friday there were more vis- 
itors than usual to the memorial at 
the site of the bombing in Okla- 
homa City. Ellen Bailey, 74, hoped 
that the extra time “might help con- 
vince McVeigh to say he’s sorry.” 
For his part, her son Larry is typical 
of many others: he opposes the 
death penalty but not this time. 
“I'm for it. I'm hoping it will give 
the victims closure.” Beth Carpen- 
ter had worked in the building until 
the month before the bombing and lost 
scores of friends. She was distraught at the 
news of the delay. “He deserves to be exe- 
cuted,” she said. “I don’t want to see him 
anymore.” As for McVeigh, he could look 
forward to some long sessions with his 
lawyers and boxes and boxes of papers. But 
if last week just delayed the inevitable, he 
is ready. He had worked out all the de- 
tails, down to where he wanted his ashes 
scattered. His lawyers deny rumors that 
he wants them left at the scene of his 
crime. —Reported by James Carney, 
Michael Duffy, Viveca Novak and Elaine Shannon/ 
Washington, Wendy Cole/Oklahoma City and Desa 
Philadelphia and Amanda Ripley/New York 


TIMI For more about the delay of the ex 
ecution and for an audio interview 
with McVeigh, go to time.com 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 


IM FOWLER HAS BEEN STRUCK TWICE 
by lightning. A retired house painter 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., Fowler lived 
through his 19-year-old son Mark’s ar- 
rest in 1985 for murdering three peo- 
ple in a grocery-store holdup. Mark 
was sentenced to death. A year later Fowler's 





mother Anne Laura was raped and mur- 
dered, and a man named Robert Lee Miller 
Jr. was sentenced to die for the crime. The 
same Oklahoma City police department 
forensic scientist, Joyce Gilchrist, testified at 
both trials. But DNA evidence later proved 
she was wrong about Miller. He was re- 
leased after 10 years on death row, and a 
man previously cleared by Gilchrist was 
charged with the crime. Fowler can’t help 
wondering if Gilchrist’s testimony was equal- 
ly inept at the trial of his son Mark, who was 
executed in January 


Last week gave 
Fowler even more rea- ph ee 
, : GILCHRIST 
son to wonder. A state Embattled 


“Black Magic” 
denies being 


judge ordered a man 
named Jeffrey Pierce 
after 


15 years of a 65-year 


incompetent 
or worse. “I 
worked hard, 
long and 
consistently,” 
she says 


released serving 
sentence for rape. Gil- 
christ placed him at the 
scene of the crime, but 
DNA evidence proved 
he was not the rapist. In response, Okla- 
homa Governor Frank Keating launched a 
review of every one of the thousands of cas- 
es Gilchrist touched between 1980 and 1993, 
starting with 12 in which death sentences 
were handed down. But in another 11 of her 
cases, the defendants have already been put 
to death. The state is giving the Oklahoma In- 
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WHEN THE EVIDEN 
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digent Defense System $725,000 to hire two 
attorneys and conduct DNA testing of any ev 
idence analyzed by Gilchrist that led to a 
conviction. A preliminary FBI study of eight 


cases found that in at least five, she had made 
outright errors or overstepped “the accept- 
able limits of forensic science.” Gilchrist got 
convictions by matching hair samples with a 


certainty other forensic scientists found im- 
possible to achieve. She also appears to have 
withheld evidence from the defense and 
failed to perform tests that could have 
cleared defendants. 

It's a bitter convolution of fate that 
Gilchrist should be based in Oklahoma City, 
the last place one would expect to find com- 
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CONVICTED 
Triple murder, robbery 


THE CASE Fowler said 
he was a lookout and 
a co-defendant killed 
the victims. Gilchrist’s 
evidence, questioned 
by defense experts, 
helped place Fowler 
at the scene 
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First-degree murder 


THE CASE Defense 
experts said Gilchrist’s 
testimony was “wrong” 
and “misleading.” An 
appeals court upheld 
the death penalty: the 
victim's property was 
at Johnson's house 





: een 

Hy 

i CONVICTED 

Fy First-degree murder, 

: third-degree arson 

é THE CASE Received a 

Z stay last year after 

a DNA tests showed the 

z victim's blood was 

é not on his pants, as 

bs Gilchrist had testified, 
but executed Jan. 30 
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pelling arguments against the death penalty. 
Her story can’t help but give Oklahomans 
pause about the quality of justice meted out 
by their courts, Says Gilchrist’s lawyer, 
Melvin Hall: “The criticism of her around 
here is second only to that of Timothy 
McVeigh.” But the allegations also under- 
score a national problem: the sometimes 
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Joyce Gilchrist helped send dozens to death 


row. The forensic scientist's errors are putting 
capital punishment under the microscope 


dangerously persuasive power of courtroom 
science. Juries tend to regard forensic evi- 
dence more highly than they regard wit- 
nesses because it is purportedly more objec- 
tive. But forensic scientists work so closely 
with the police and district attorneys that 
their objectivity cannot be taken for granted. 

Gilchrist told TIME in an interview last 
week that she’s bewildered by her predica- 
ment. “I’m just one entity within a number 
of people who testify,” she says. “They're 
keying on the negative and not looking at the 
good work I did.” In her 21-year career with 
the Oklahoma City police, she had an un- 
broken string of positive job evaluations and 
was Civilian Police Employee of the Year in 
1985. Her ability to sway juries and win con- 
victions earned her the nickname “Black 
Magic.” In 1994 she was promoted from 
forensic chemist to supervisor. Until recent- 


e| ly, Hall says, she did not have “a bad piece of 


paper in her file.” Now 
Gilchrist is on paid 
leave; in June she will 
face a two-day hear- 
ing to decide whether 
the police department 
should fire her. Mean- 
while, her reputation 
has been shattered. 
The hammer blow 
came when 
landscaper who was 
convicted of rape in 1986, was released last 
week after DNA testing exonerated him. He 
had been found guilty despite a clean 
record and plausible alibi largely because 
of Gilchrist’s analysis of hair at the crime 
scene. “I’m just the one who opened the 


JEFFREY 
PIERCE 
Convicted of 
rape, mostly 
thanks to 


Gilchrist’s 
testimony, he 
was released 
last week 
after 15 years 


m prreon Pierce, a 


door,” said Pierce. “There will be a lot 
more coming out behind me.” 


and is appealing the 
death penalty 
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Pierce lost 15 years, his marriage and the 
chance to see his twin boys grow up. But 
some fear there were others who paid even 
more dearly: the ll executed defendants. 
The Oklahoma attorney general has tem- 
porarily shut the gate on execution of the 12 
still on death row in whose trials Gilchrist 
was involved. While the D.A.’s office be- 
lieves that the convictions will stand, these 
cases will be the first to be reconsidered. De- 
fense lawyers fear that the innocent who 
took plea bargains in the face of her exper- 
tise will never come to light. 

Gilchrist told TIME, “There may be a few 
differences because of DNA analysis,” but she 
is confident most of her findings will be con- 
firmed. “I worked hard, long and consistent- 
ly on every case,” she says. “I always based my 
opinion on scientific findings.” She insists 
she didn’t overstate those findings to please 
the D.A.’s office or secure convictions. “I feel 
comfortable with the conclusions I drew.” 

But defense lawyers say the Gilchrist in- 
vestigation is long overdue. Her work has 
been making colleagues queasy for years. In 
January 1987, John Wilson, a forensic scien- 
tist with the Kansas City police crime lab, 
filed a complaint about her with the South- 
western Association of Forensic Scientists. 
(The association declined to take action.) 
Jack Dempsey Pointer, president of the Ok- 
lahoma Criminal Defense Lawyers Associa- 
tion, says his group has been fighting for an 
investigation “almost since the time she went 
to work” at the lab. “We have been screaming 
in the wind, and nobody has been listening.” 

Police Chief M.T. Berry says it wasn’t 
until 1999 that the department had any rea- 
son to be suspicious about her work. That's 
when federal Judge Ralph Thompson lit 
into her for “untrue” testimony and the 
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“blatant withholding of unquestionably ex- 
culpatory evidence” in the rape and murder 
trial of Alfred Brian Mitchell. (Thompson 
overturned the rape conviction but let the 
murder stand.) In March 2000 Gilchrist 
was put out to pasture at a police equine 
lab, where she says she had to do “demean- 
ing tasks” like count test tubes. 

Then this January, a devastating memo 
from Byron Boshell, captain of the police 
department's laboratory-services division, 
thudded onto Berry’s desk. It filled four 
three-ring binders and noted reversals and 
reprimands the courts had handed 
Gilchrist, as well as the issues the profes- 
sional journals had taken with her 
work. Under her supervision, it 
said, evidence was missing in cas- 
es in which new trials had been 
granted or were under review; and 
rape evidence had been destroyed 
after two years, long before the 
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statute of limitations had expired. Gilchrist 
explained last week that she always fol- 
lowed established procedures with evi- 
dence and that the memo was simply the 
department's way of getting rid of her after 
she reported the sexual harassment of a 
colleague. “There is no doubt this [memo] 
is retaliation,” says Gilchrist. 

How did her career last this long? “She 
couldn’t have got away with this if she 
weren't supported by prosecutors, ignored 
by judges and police who did nothing,” says 
Wilson, who filed the original complaint 
against her 14 years ago. “The police depart- 
ment was asleep at the switch.” The D.A.’s of- 












fice simply says Gilchrist should not be tried 
in the media. But one prosecutor, who de- 
clined to be named, lays blame on the ag- 
gressive tactics of D.A. Bob Macy, who's 
proud to have sent more people to death row 
than any other active D.A. in the country. 

Which raises a more troubling question. 
How many other Gilchrists are there? In Ok- 
lahoma City, Chief Berry has ordered a 
wholesale review of the serology/DNa lab. 
And while Governor Keating insists that no 
one has been executed who shouldn’t have 
been, Pointer and the local defense-lawyers 
association plan to re-examine the cases of 
the 11 executed inmates. “Nobody cares 
about the dead,” he says. “The 
State is not going to spend money 
to find out that they executed 
someone who might have been 
innocent.” —Reported by Wendy Cole 
and Maggie Sieger/Oklahoma City and 
Amanda Bower/New York City 





and marginally easing the 
state's rigid rules of evidence. 

surprise is that lawmakers in The U.S. Supreme Court 
Texas—which foryearshasput —_ seven years ago. Other polls saying things like, ‘How can it has nudged the state too, 
more people to death than any show that 80% think innocent hurt?’” says Texas Defender overturning three of Virginia's 
other state—have been listening _ people have been executed in Service lawyer Maurie Levin. death sentences in the past 
to Cook's story and are the past five years. “You would not have heard that __ three years. Next fall the court 
considering a once unthinkable The change of heart may in the last legislative session" could make history when it 
moratorium on executions. be most remarkable in Texas, two years ago. The moratorium —_ uses a North Carolina case to 

Texas is notthe onlypiace —_ where 40 people were put to bill won't pass this time, but reconsider whether executing 
where doubts about capital death in 2000, Sofarthis year, stories like Cook’s are helping _ the mentally retarded is cruel 
Twenty of the 38 states with a Governor Rick Perry, Bush's j Ifand whenit goes forward, 
death penalty have been successor, misconduct, Cook agreed to McVeigh’swillbe the first federal 
considering In signed a bill givingthe accused _— pleadnocontesttoareduced  executionsince 1963. Another, 
Congress, lawmakers justafew access to state-paid DNA murder charge in exchange for  thatofJuanRaulGarzaforthree 
years ago rushed toexpandthe _ testing, the strongestsuchlaw his freedom. Twomonthslater _ drug-related murders, isset 
list of crimes punishable by in the country. A pending bill DNA test results came back for June. Attorney General John 
death; now they are would add life without parole to —_ proving semen found on the Ashcroft says he sees noneed 
cosponsoring the Innocence sentencing options in capital victim came from her married fora moratorium. He wouldn't 
Protection Act, which sets cases; another would exempt lover. Cook is seekinga pardon. _ bethe firsttochange his 
minimum standards for the mentally retarded from Virginia, which claims mind. —By Viveca Novak. With 
appointed lawyers in capital capital punishment and second place in executions, is _ reporting byHilary Hylton/Austin 
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By JOHN GREENWALD al Institute for Health Care Management. | a move that would slash their prices. An FDA 





That increase was more than three times as | advisory panel ruled that the drugs were safe 

OF ALL THE WONDER DRUGS IN | great as the overall rate of inflation. The | enough to be sold without prescription. 

today’s medical arsenal, the | group said spending on U.S. prescriptions | While the FDA is not required to follow the 

heartburn treatment Prilosec | rose 18.8%, to a record $131.9 billion last | panel’s advice, it has usually done so. A 

has long been the most suc- | year, as consumers purchased ever more | switch to over-the-counter sales would ben- 

cessful. The stomach soother | and ever costlier remedies. efit uninsured buyers—as well as insurers, 

reaped an astonishing $6.2 bil- With its eye on cost, the Food and Drug | such as the California managed-care giant 

lion in sales last year to make it the best- | Administration last week took testimony on | WellPoint Health Networks, which sought 

selling prescription drug ever—a title Pri- | whether to require makers of the block- | the reform. But insured consumers would 

losec stands to lose when its patent expires | buster allergy drugs Claritin, Allegra and | be hurt, since the cost of over-the-counter 

in October. But if the drug’s maker, British | Zyrtec to sell the products over the counter, | drugs is not reimbursable. 

firm AstraZeneca, behaves like many of its 

counterparts in the industry, it won't easily 

relinquish its monopoly. Indeed, sources 

confirmed to TIME that the Federal Trade 

Commission has quietly launched an inves- 

tigation into whether AstraZeneca illegally 

blocked generic competition to protect 

its Prilosec franchise. A company 

spokesperson said the firm would 
cooperate with the probe. 

The inquiry reflects a widen- 

ing drive by Washington to re- 
strain the relentless rise of pre- 
scription prices, which re- 
main the fastest-growing 
component of America’s 
$1.3 trillion health-care bill. 
The action is on two fronts. 
The Frc, for its part, is going af- 
ter brand-name drug compa- 
nies that seek to block cheaper, 
copycat generic drugs from the 
marketplace. At the same time, 
a bipartisan duo of congres- 
sional lawmakers is pushing 
legislation designed to restrict 
those anticompetitive tactics 
and speed up government ap- 
proval of generic medicines. 

The crackdown is timely, 
given that 200 patents are set to 
expire over the next five years on 
branded drugs with annual sales to- 
taling $30 billion. That will give the 
makers of copycat products a rare 
opportunity to steal market share, 
since generics on average debut at 
75% of the cost of their name-brand 
rivals. The price difference could be cru- 
cial to many Americans since the average 
cost to fill a prescription jumped 10.5% in 
2000—to $45,27—according to the Nation- 
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When it comes to generics, though, all 
consumers benefit financially. That’s why 
the rrc has launched a sweeping review of 
companies to determine if they've tried to 
suppress these knock-offs. In recent weeks 
the Frc has sent out 75 court- 
enforceable demands for informa- 
tion from companies. And in a little 
over a year, the agency has filed 
three cases against drug giants sus- 
pected of paying off the makers of gener- 
ics to keep their products off the market. To 
settle the suits, two companies agreed not to 
delay the entry of generics in the future. 
The third, Schering-Plough, is charged 
with paying $90 million to two competitors 
to postpone introducing generic versions of 
K-Dur, a heart medication. All three drug- 
makers deny wrongdoing. 

Meanwhile, a Senate bill sponsored by 
Arizona Republican John McCain and 
New York Democrat Charles Schumer 
would plug loopholes in a 1984 law that lets 

name-brand companies obtain frivolous 
| llth-hour patents when their original pro- 
tection is about to expire. How frivolous? 
Consider the case of Bristol-Myers Squibb, 
which filed a new patent on its antianxiety 
drug BuSpar last fall even as a generic com- 
petitor was loading cheaper pills onto its 
trucks for shipment. The patent applica- 
tion was a slick move because it did not ap- 
ply to BuSpar itself but rather to a chemi- 
cal by-product that appears in the body as 
| the drug is digested. A federal judge even- 
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Washington goes after drug 
companies and their tricks that 
keep generic remedies out of the 





tually threw out the extension request but 
not before the company had rung up an ex- 
tra $57 million in sales. Asks John Balto, a 
former Frc official who has been involved 
in some of the recent probes: “Has the law 
encouraged name-brand firms to invest in 
legions of attorneys to create unwarranted 
regulatory obstacles rather than creating 
new and better drugs for consumers?” 

Naturally, the drug companies an- 
swer no. They point to the quantum 
improvements the industry contin- 
ues to make in prescription prod- 


ucts. Just last week, for example, the | 


FDA approved a powerful new anticaricer drug 
called Gleevec, which could cost patients more 
than $2,000 a month when it hits the mar- 
ket this week (see MEDICINE). Says Robert 
Blendon, a professor of health policy at the 
Harvard School of Public Health: “We're 
shifting to new types of drugs that 
could be a lot better than the old ones.” 

And they are expensive to culti- 
vate. Last year the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry spent more than $26 billion to 
develop new potions, according to the 
Pharmaceutical Research and Manufactur- 
ers of America, a Washington lobby group. 
While drugmakers have traditionally been 
among the most profitable U.S. companies, 
they plow 20% of their sales into research 
and development, in contrast to less than 4% 
for the average U.S. manufacturer. “If you've 
gota life-threatening disease, your best hope 
is the American pharmaceutical industry,” 






















hands of cost-conscious consumers 


says Alan Holmer, president of the lobby. 
William Nixon, head of the Generic Phar- 
maceutical Association, responds that pres- 
sure from knock-offs actually encourages 
innovation by the name-brand firms. “To 
remain competitive in the marketplace, they 
have to go out and do cutting-edge R. and D.,” 
he says. A 1999 Yale study concluded that 
consumers benefit financially from the in- 
creased availability of generic drugs “without 
any appreciable innovative ‘losses’ resulting 

from reduced research and development.” 
While regulators and some lawmakers 
take aim at dirty patent tricks, the young 
Bush White House has mostly looked the 
other way. Bush campaigned on a promise 
to help senior citizens pay for prescription 
drugs through Medicare reform, but he 
hasn’t been eager to press that contentious 
issue. He will most probably deliver a 
set of reform guidelines to Congress 
by summer and then strive to re- 

main above the fray. 

But that could prove difficult as 
the drive to halt patent cheating and 
encourage generics gains momentum in 
Washington. As that happens, the issue will 
become how to control prescription costs 
without dampening the flow of funds for 
pharmaceutical research. And if that heroic 
task should cause anyone heartburn, why, 
then, a dose of Prilosec—or its generic 
equivalent, if one ever becomes available— 
could certainly do the trick. —Reported by 

Viveca Novak and Mark Thompson/Washington 


Glucophage 


850 mg (30 tablets) 


Among the top sellers that have recently come off patent or will in the next few years: 












Use Diabetes 
Patent expires December 2002 September 2000 
Cost in U.S. $75.21 $107.22 $66.82 $32.83 
| Cost in Mexico $58.16 $92.59 $17.75 | $4.12 
2000 sales $2.6 billion $2.2 billion $1.7 billion | $1.6 billion 
Sales jump from "99 4.9% 22.2% 12.2% | 40.7% 
Actions taken to Eli Lilly hopes to move By 2005, Merck Schering-Plough seeks | Bristol-Myers Squibb 
extend monopoly listed new patents to patients to the newly would like to develop to extend the patent, aims to convert users 
stave off competition patented weekly a reformulated not on the drug but on to newer Glucophage 
and is trying to shift Prozac and has version that the process for making | XR and Glucovance, 
patients to a new, introduced Serafem, combines Zocor with it. A reformulation, whose patents stretch 
gris scorns “improved” version, Prozac for pre- Ezetimibe, a drug by Clarinex, awaits FDA out a few additional 
Foundation, éngsior com Nexium menstrual syndrome Schering-Plough approval years 
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Bush takes the heat for an 
energy policy that’s warm to 
oil and cool to conservation 


By DANIEL KADLEC 





IM SCHUPP IS LOOKING ON THE 

bright side. With gas at the pump 

now topping $2 a gal. in his neigh- 

lateya ttelee Mmmrtt aCe Mercy nevi ete iam pTer:Te (ere! 

higher, he figures it’s payback for all 

those insufferable, phony-rich, new- 
economy yuppies in their view-blocking, 
death-dealing, friend-of-opEc suvs. “Gas 
will probably go to $3, and I applaud it,” 
says the retired computer-company execu- 
tive as he fills the tank of his light pickup 
truck at a station in Los Angeles. “I'd like to 
see all gas guzzlers off the road.” 

Well, that’s one view of a pressing en- 
ergy crisis suddenly much larger than the 
state of California. Pedal-to-the-metal in- 
creases—not just in gasoline but in heating 
oil, natural gas and electricity—are a state 
of mind across the land, and most folks 
aren't appeased by Schupp’s silver-lining 
view. Gasoline at the self-serve pump, for 
example, sells at a national average of more 
than $1.70 a gal.—up 5% in the past two 








weeks. That’s an all-time high, although 
when adjusted for inflation the price is still 
lower than 1981's by about $1. But it follows 
a winter in which many homeowners saw 
heating costs soar more than 50%. 

The creeping fear of unaffordable pow- 
er has President George W. Bush looking 
for a backup policy generator as he pre- 
pares to unveil an energy program this 
week that is very fossil-fuel friendly—and 
simpatico with his and Vice President Dick 
Cheney’s long ties to Big Oil. Bush says his 
policy, which stresses greater production 
over conservation, is a long-term solution. 

Cheney, the former oil-service-compa- 
ny executive who is driving Bush’s energy 
bus, has bluntly warned that there will be 
no magic bullet to deal with high gasoline 
prices or electricity shortages. And late last 
week, the President scoffed at the idea of in- 
tervening in the marketplace. “There's no 
such thing as immediate supply,’ he said. 

But by Friday the White House had 
gone into reverse, even suggesting that 
the federal gas tax, which Bush vowed to 
protect, might be rolled back temporar- 
ily. The President then used the occa- 
sion to sell his tax cut. “If the Congress 
is interested in helping consumers pay 
for higher gas prices, they should pass 
































OIL MAN 


Bush's energy 
policy is from the 
supply side. 
Need more oil? 
Go find it. As for 
gasoline prices, 
he'd rather let the 
market do the job 


























the tax cut as quickly as possible,” he said. 

Essentially that would transfer money 
from the government to oil companies, via 
consumers—not exactly a populist move. 
Bush could suffer if he fails to relate to the 
immediate needs of people like Walter 
Melendez, who pulls over to top off his 
tank whenever he sees his gas gauge drop 
below three-quarters of a tank. “I’m afraid 
it’s going to be $4 next time,” says Melen- 
dez, a computer technician in L.A., where 
radio waves are full of energy talk. 

The pain at the pump has put Big Oil in 
the profiteering spotlight again, albeit with 
an Internet twist. At least one widely distrib- 
uted chain e-mail encourages readers to 
boycott stations operated by ExxonMobil, 
the largest gasoline retailer in the U.S, 
Exxon’s profits roared 44% higher in the first 
quarter, to $5 billion, on fattened profit mar- 
gins. The 27 largest energy firms in the U.S. 
earned $14.1 billion in the fourth quarter of 
2000—more than double their profits in the 
same period a year earlier, reports the Ener- 
gy Information Agency. Of course, there 
were no complaints while Exxon’s profits 
were falling 33% between 1997 and 1999. 
But markets are more rational than people. 

Consumers’ energy quandaries aren't 
just at the pumps, as Californians know 
well. Last week the West Coast was hit 
again with sporadic power blackouts, fur- 
ther testimony to a botched deregulation 
effort that failed to encourage adding ca- 
pacity in that state. Sizzling temperatures 
last Monday saw rolling blackouts for 
103,000 customers. On Tuesday blackouts 
affected 300,000 more. Movie theaters 
went dark. Restaurants closed. Traffic 
lights went kaput. State officials predict 34 
more such days before the fall. And in a 
frightening report, consultants at McKin- 
sey & Co. say there could be a blackout 
somewhere in California on every single 
weekday over the summer. 

That’s just California, right? If only. 
Most now agree that the Northeast too is 
vulnerable as folks flick on the AC. Some be- 
lieve problems lurk even in the less densely 
populated Southwest and Midwest. Thus, a 
week shy of Memorial Day, many officials 
wish summer were already over. 

Of course, the whole scare may be a 
fake-out. For every expert with a panicky 
prediction, there’s another with a view that 
things are under control. Eugene Mc- 
Grath, chairman of Consolidated Edison in 
the New York City region, says his compa- 
ny has plenty of juice, and that electricity 
rates ought to be about the same as last 
summer—a good thing, given that rates 
spiked a year ago and stayed there. He’s 
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Energy Plan... 


Supply, supply, supply. The White House's top 
priority is raising supply—especially fossil 
fuels—to match demand. The goal: 1,300 
new power plants by 2020 
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Ti Ease environmental rules 
alt | oncoal-burning power 
plants while spending 
$2 billion to research cleaner ways to burn it 
Pientiful, cheap coal provides more than half of U.S. electricity 
Worst of fossil fuels for CO2 emissions. Price has been 
declining for so long that some mines cannot find workers 











Use tax incentives to An outmoded national 
encourage new drilling, power grid has created 
including on federal lands bottlenecks. Bush 
Reduces dependence would construct more 
on foreign oil. gas pipelines and expand 
fess ported domainiee kava oockdlce 
cleanest fossil mee 
fuel bought and used for new 
Bush faces a 
States could trade 
pgs in Congress R. power quickly 
One spill in Alaska Bush's Western 
could forever tar supporters are not big on 
the Administration Sovernment lend grabs 
" | | \ > /| ’ { * 
. Bush will streamline the 
N process for 
j building plants and 
z refineries. He has even 
Fd courted labor unions with 
, the promise of the 
construction projects 
0 Blackouts? What 
blackouts? 
| Can deregulated 


utilities really afford to build 
more plants? 
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Something is better 
than nothing 
CON His budget cuts 
federal research dollars, 
leaving the work to the 
private sector 








¥ The country has not built 
a new plant in almost 30 
years. Bush would makeit 
easier, and he would fund 
research on nuclear-waste 
storage 

PRO Emits no greenhouse 
gases; newer technologies 
have made modern plants 
much safer 
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CON The stigma—who 
wants a new Three Mile 
Island in his suburb? 















... and an alternative 


Dick Cheney calls conservation a personal 
virtue. But advocates say new technology has 
made it a viable alternative to simply drilling 
for more oil and gas. Some options: 


HOME APPLIANCES AT HOME 






















CON More regulations are 
not a Republican fav 
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not predicting any power shortages in his 
area. Why, then, is New York racing to add 
several small plants by June 1? 

As for gasoline, Bill Veno, director of 
the Global Oil Practice of Cambridge En- 
ergy Research Associates, says changing 
market conditions can’t sustain gas at $2 a 
gal., never mind the $3 that alarmists are 
bandying about. “We believe gasoline 
prices may well have peaked, and could 
come down,” he says, noting that refineries 
are running flat out and inventories have 
begun to build. 

That rosier scenario would provide 
some temporary political relief for the 


| White House; it won’t change the Presi- 


dent’s approach. The Bush-Cheney plan is 
certain to focus on increasing energy pro- 
duction. After all, you won't find any tree 
huggers in the White House: just a proud 
Texan who sank a few wells in the oil patch 


} and his deputy, Cheney, a Texas transplant 


who made millions as ceo of Halliburton. 
Those ties give critics plenty to latch onto 
as the President and the Veep stump for 
achieving greater capacity by opening a 
pristine Alaskan preserve for oil drilling 
and by putting a new power plant online 
every week for the next 20 years. 

“I'm totally unimpressed with the Bush 
Administration’s energy policy,” says Gary 
Locke, Washington State’s Democratic Gov- 
ernor. “We need to generate more energy, 
and we need to be self-sufficient, but we 
can’t just rely on natural gas and oil explo- 
ration. We shouldn't 
try to dig, drill, burn 
and pollute our way 
to energy security.” 

Locke argues 
that it will take half 
a decade to get new 
energy to market. 
He is one of many 
Bush Administration 
critics who prefer a 
policy that says, “Conservation equals gen- 
eration.” Indeed, a report by leading scien- 
tists, three years in the making, finds that a 
government-led program of conservation 
could reduce demand anywhere from 20% 
to 47%. Bush’s people play down the find- 
ings, arguing that they are just theoretical. 

Cheney's proposal reflects the Adminis- 
tration’s deep belief that the free market is 
best equipped to sort out short-term issues. 
“It’s pretty astonishing,” says a Democratic 
Senate staff member briefed on the general 
outlines of the report. “They have a funda- 
mental belief that if you leave these energy 
markets alone, they'll right themselves.” 

That faith isn’t shared by the loyal op- 
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position. Democratic Senator 
Byron Dorgan of North Dako- 
ta, an Energy Committee 
member, says, “I don’t think 
the marketplace is working in 
amanner that gives consumers 
the assurance that they're not 
being manipulated. If you wait 
for the market to right itself, 
we'll be waiting for a long while before 
prices fall back into some reasonable line.” 

Even Republican Congressmen, who 
face voter wrath more frequently than Sena- 
tors, are getting antsy. “People are asking us, 
‘What are you guys going to do about these 
high energy prices?’ ” says Oklahoma Repre- 
sentative J.C. Watts Jr. “High gas prices 
didn’t happen overnight, but explaining that 
to voters is tough.” G.o.p. Congressmen don’t 
want to return to angry town meetings in 
their districts with an energy plan that lacks 


THE LONG (and Costly) HAUL 


Fuming at the gas pump is the final step in a complex series of 
transactions that affect retail prices. Here’s how the costs add up, 
average for a gallon of regular self-serve gas 


using last week's 


CHENEY’S LAW 
The Veep says we 
need to build a 


power plant every 


week and can drill 
for oil in Alaska 
without disturbing 
Mother Nature 









concrete steps to deal with 
high gas prices and energy 
brownouts. “We've got mem- 
bers of Congress who are 
freaked out over this,” says a 
senior House G.0.P. aide. 

The Bushies complain that 
enviros and most Democrats 
haven't bothered to wait for the 
release of the new proposal before dismiss- 
ing it as a sop to Big Oil. They incessantly 
lambaste the Clinton Administration for ne- 
glecting the nation’s long-term energy 
needs. And they scoff at any critic who sug- 
gests that the White House is too close to the 
energy sector. 

Yet the protests of the Administration, 
say critics, ring as hollow as an empty oil 
drum. It consulted heavily with energy-in- 
dustry lobbyists but spent little time talking 
to environmentalists. The Administration's 





last-minute rush to portray its 
plan as “balanced” between 
promoting increased domestic 
production and encouraging 
conservation—a portrayal Bush 
reiterated in his radio address 
Saturday—may come across as 
a public relations gesture. Even 
insiders concede that 
conservation measures were 
tacked on to the plan recently 
in response to what one calls 
“arsenic and COp,” referring 
to the beating Bush took for his 
stand on several environmen- 
tal issues this spring. 

Secretary of Energy Spen- 
cer Abraham acknowledges 
that the new policy won't do 
much now, but he insists that 
those short-term issues will be 
addressed “on a separate track.” 
His department is investigating reports that 
gas-station owners have been told to expect 
$3-a-gal. prices this summer. Those rumors, 
Abraham suggests, might be evidence of 
price gouging. “Rumors become self-fulfill- 
ing prophecies,” he says. 

On drilling in Alaska, Abraham does not 
argue that the public and Congress are ready 
to support the idea. But, he asks, “do we 
think we should take 2,000 acres of a 19 mil- 
lion-acre refuge that can in fact be environ- 
mentally, sensitively produced and try to 
build more energy independence in the 
U.S.? I think it’s a fair debate to have.” 

How did we get here? 

A big part of the problem has been the 
cost of crude, from which gasoline is re- 
fined. OPEC has cut production twice since 
President Bush took office—the first time 
in January, the second in March—by a total 
of 2.5 million bbl. a day. That has pushed up 


some 


)-air laws force 
refineries to tailor a dozen different biends 
of gas for various regions of the U.S. | 





A patchwork of clea 


Alaska and Texas produce some 40% of the crude 
refined in the U.S. The rest comes mostly from Canada, 
Venezuela, Mexico and Saudi Arabia. It takes up to 

to ship oil from the Middle East to a Gulf Coast 
refinery. Factor in OPEC's production squeeze, and black 
gold is trading at the relatively high price of 








Cracking petroleum into gas, fuel 
oils and other components takes 
roughly Domestic 
refineries are pulling in huge profits 
as they rush to replenish low 
inventones 


Finished gas takes 

© travel by pipeline from the Gulf 
Coast to the Northeast. It can also 
go by boat, truck or train. 
Transportation costs alone are 
about 


prices to about $28 per bbl., the high end 
of OPEC’s target zone. 

Another big factor behind high gaso- 
line prices is tight U.S. refining capacity. 
America has built no new refineries in the 
past 20 years. The reason is that, until re- 
cently, turning oil into gasoline and other 
refined products like heating oil was a low- 
profit business. There was too much capac- 
ity, not too little. According to the Energy 
Information Agency, the U.S. had 324 re- 
fineries in 1981, when the industry was 
deregulated. By last year, there were 158. 

Ironically, cheap gasoline prices during 
the final years of the Clinton-era boom, 
which helped propel sales of fuel-gobbling 
suvs, pushed refineries to the wall. To make 
matters worse, most distributors believed 
that OPEC would boost production. Betting 
that oil and gasoline would soon be cheaper, 
they neglected to build any significant re- 
serves. Result: inventories of gasoline, home 
heating oil and other refined products have 
been at a low ebb for nearly two years, leav- 
ing prices vulnerable to the slightest market 
upset. Now consumers are dealing with it in 
a tough economic climate. 

Soaring power costs threaten to extend 
the economic slowdown. Already, most of 
the Northwest's aluminum smelters are shut 
down. Jobs are being lost. Business owners 
in the East wonder if they will be next. And 
money that would have been spent buying 
goods and services is going into the gas tank. 
If George W. Bush wants some insight into 
short-term issues, he should consult Dad. 
George Bush Sr. didn’t cause the brief reces- 
sion in 1990-91, but he paid for it. Similarly, 
Bush Jr. didn’t cause this current energy cri- 
sis. But he now owns it, lock, stock and oil 
barrel. —Reported by James Carney, Douglas 
Waller and Adam Zagorin/Washington and Jeffrey 
Ressner and Sean Scully/Los Angeles 


Areas farthest from the Gulf Coast, the 
source of nearly half the gas produced in 
the U.S., tend to have higher prices. 


Nees 
$0.51 
tack on a few 
more dimes. Bush is reluctant to 


scrap the federal tax because it 
helps pay for highway projects. 


Uncle Sam adds 








COPING WITH GAS 


PAINS 


Are We Getting Gouged? 


e’re talking larceny. Robert 
Saroki, a Marathon gas-station 
owner in Wixom, Mich., keeps 
hearing stories of crazed drivers 
smashing the glass on other stations’ 
pumps. Steve Glazer says customers at 
his Flushing, N.Y., Mobil station are so 
angry he is going to wear a helmet to 
work. Says Glazer, who has watched his 
profit margins erode to nothing: “I'd like 
to know who's making all the money.” 

This time, it’s not OPEC. At $28 per 
bbi., crude oil prices may be high. But 
America's current gasoline-supply problem 
is its own. No new refineries have been 
built in over two decades; indeed, the 
Opposite has happened as refiners took 
excess capacity off the market. Inventories 
are nearing historic lows. Any disruption in 
the refining process or distribution system 
chokes gas supplies, driving prices up. 

When OPEC turns the tap off, it takes 
a few weeks for American consumers to 
feel the effect at the pump. The lag time 
for retail prices depends primarily on 
gasoline inventories. But when there's a 
fire at an Illinois refinery, as there was on 
April 28, it takes only a few days for the 
price of gas to spike at pumps in Detroit. 
Combine a fire in one place with a new 
regulation in another and you've got a 
national price spike like the one that 
happened last year, when a Michigan 
pipeline burst in June. 

So who's making the money? A 
Federal Trade Commission investigation in 
March ruled out collusion among the oil 
companies, who have been ina 
consolidation mode since the late "90s. 
And relative prices are still lower than they 
were in the 60s. That's not to say refinery 
profit margins haven't increased 
handsomely from the supply squeeze. 


With the recent spate of mergers, 

retailers are at the mercy of Big Oil 

Prices at the station are only a 
over wholesale rates. 


PARTMEN ENERGY, USING MARC 


Operating profits have surged this year at 
refiners like Valero and big oil companies 
like BP Amoco and ExxonMobil. “Refiners 
have made a killing over the past 15-to- 
18 months,” says Chris Stavros, an oil- 
industry analyst at UBS Warburg. 
Stavros points out that the suppliers 
aren't gouging; they are simply reaping 
the benefits of market economics 
swinging their way. 

Ironically, a big contributor to high 
gasoline prices has been good 
environmental intentions. A web of 
regional clean-air regulations require that 
up to a third of all gas sold in the U.S. be 
blended in complex ways for cleaner 
emissions. The regulations are strictest in 
California, where, not surprisingly, gasoline 
is most expensive. Blending costs an extra 
nickel per gallon in the Golden State and 
3¢ in smog zones in other parts of the 
country. Because there are more than a 
dozen types of “reformulated” gasoline, 
every refinery faces added costs. 

The crunch could ease later this 
summer. Massive productivity increases 
have already led to added capacity, and 
increasing inventories should stall 
soaring prices and lower refiners’ 
margins. Still, the refining and 
distribution system is severely strained. 
rolling blackouts in California hamper 
refining operations, supplies could thin 
out again, not just in the West but 
throughout the country, as distributors 
race to reroute gasoline. If there are no 
disruptions, then wholesale prices should 
drop. The real question is whether gas- 
station owners like Saroki and Glazer, 
hurt so badly these past months, will pass 
those savings on. —By Frank Gibney Jr., 
with reporting by Julie Rawe/New York 
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This summer, 
Choice Hotels 
International will 
give you gasoline 
to go, every time 


you book a stay,” 


Quality, Sleep, Clarion 
nd MainStay Suite 
US 
d Canada through 


1L.8O00.4CHOICE 


locations, great rates 
1 $5 of free gas. 


choicehotels.com 
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Every one of America’s 384 National Parks 
has an important story to tell. From the 
people or places they commemorate, to the 
natural wonders they protect, each park 
has unique features that can’t be found 
anywhere else. Our parks not only preserve 
the natural beauty of our land, but the 
historic and cultural sites that define who 
we are as Americans. 

The parks can be seen as our country’s 
largest university, with 384 classrooms that 
provide excellent resources for inspiration, 
recreation and learning. From seashores to 
battlefields, from the grand expanse of 
Yellowstone to the intimate setting of 
George Washington’s birthplace, the coast- 
to-coast diversity of our National Parks 
offers something for every American. 
























Highlights of Yellowstone is the quintessential park—filled with 
Yellowstone National Landmarks, beautiful scenery, extensive 
National Park's wildlife, as well as cultural and archeological sites. 
| Resources 
| 10,000 YELLOWSTONE 


NATIONAL PARK 
Wyoming, Montana, Idaho 


| thermal features 
230 waterfalls 


1,106 = a 
archeological sites In 1872 Yellowstone became the world’s first 
national park when Congress set it aside as a 
| 1,000 P r 


“pleasuring-ground for the benefit and enjoyment 
of the people,” which would preserve “all timber, 
mineral deposits, natural curiosities or wonders... 
and their retention in their natural condition.” 
After inspiring a worldwide trend in preservation, 
the United Nations recognized the international 
significance of Yellowstone’s natural and cultural 
resources by designating it as a World Heritage Site. 


historic structures 


20,000 titles in 
Park Research 
Library 

21 affiliated 


American Indian 
tribes 


1,000 miles of | 
backcountry trails 
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| Unconstrained Nature 

i Yellowstone is an extraordinary place where 

| onlookers can gaze across the 100-mile vistas and 

Cover page see what America looked like 500 years ago. The 

The Lower Falls in the forces of nature exert their power here 
Hi Grand Canyon of without being impeded or tampered 
II Yellowstone River with. The boiling waters beneath 
| Raisins’ te St ag ani ape explode 

) Yellowstone in 1994 into the sky with enormous _ 

| about 169 gray wolves pressure, spewing thousands ot 


currently inhabit 
Yellowstone's forests 
and meadows 


gallons of water into the air. The 
park’s animals can be just as 
thrilling, allowing visitors to 
observe their natural behavior. 


Wildlife 

Yellowstone is home to the greatest 
number of wild animals in the lower 
48 states. The largest population of 
elk in the world live here, as do free- 
ranging bison, commonly known as 





A herd of buffalo grazes near hot springs in the Mud Volcano 
thermal area 


buffalo. During the buffalo mating season, specta- 
tors witness the dramatic sight of 1,000 buffalo 
roaming the range, kicking up dust and sparring 
with one another. This scene is still possible because 
of the significant preservation efforts of the 
National Park Service. 

The Lacey Act of 1893, the first legislation in the 
United States to protect wildlife, originated at 
Yellowstone and was a 
precursor to the 
Endangered Species 
Act. Bears, coyotes and 
ravens make their 
home at Yellowstone, 
as do such threatened 
and endangered species 
as the gray wolf, the 
bald eagle and the 
grizzly bear. 


Geothermal 
Resources 

Old Faithful is an 
American icon as 
familiar as the faces on 
Mount Rushmore. In a park with over 300 geysers, 
a lesser-known sight is that of Steamboat, the 
largest active geyser in the world. In its rare but 
amazing eruptions, Steamboat can reach heights of 
300 feet, while Old Faithful averages eruptions of 
140 feet. Both geysers are only a small part of the 
big geothermal picture at Yellowstone. 

Erupting geysers, bubbling mud pots and colorful 
hot springs—the astounding thermal features of 
Yellowstone lie in one of the two remaining undis- 
turbed geyser basins in the world. (The other is 
located in Siberia.) Basins in Iceland, New Zealand, 
Chile and Japan that were tapped for energy have 
been left with greatly reduced hot spring and geyser 
activity. Keeping Yellowstone’s geyser field intact is 
one of the most important conservation issues at 
the park today. Yellowstone provides an opportunity 
to appreciate the land’s wondrous thermal features 
in their natural state, and with careful conservation 
the park will be able to do so for centuries to come. 


Oid Faithful erupts approxi 
mately every 86 minutes 


Yellowstone National Park, P.O. Box 168, Yellowstone 
National Park, WY 82190, wwwnps.gov 
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Remarkable natural and geological features are found 
at Biscayne National Park as well, but at this park 
most are located under water. 


BISCAYNE 
NATIONAL PARK 


Florida 


The majestic beauty of the emerald green water of 
Biscayne Bay, the blue skies above, and the palm 
trees and mangrove forests that line the coast are a 
magnificent sight to behold. This is only the begin- 
ning of what Biscayne National Park has to offer, 
as the primary attractions of the park are found 
underwater. 

Biscayne is a place of transition and a study of 
contrasts. In this 284-square-mile park, saltwater 
meets freshwater as the ocean and the bay merge, 
and boats sail in and out of the bay above the ship- 
wrecks that lie beneath. 


A Complex Environment 


A full 95 percent of Biscayne National Park, 

the largest tropical marine park in the National 
Park System, is covered by water. This complex 
environment is composed of four primary ecosys- 
tems—mangrove forests, Biscayne Bay, Florida 
Keys and coral reefs—that depend upon each 
other for sustenance. 

Mangroves have earned the nickname “walking 
trees” because of their tangle of visible roots. Able 
to filter salt from water, mangroves are exception- 
ally suited to the salty environment of the bay. 
Mangrove forests are critical to every other aspect 
of the park, protecting the uplands of the islands 
from erosion, providing food and shelter for 
marine animals, and nursery areas for fish, crus- 
taceans and shellfish. 

The Florida Keys are ancient coral reefs that 
were exposed after the water level dropped. The 
park’s islands offer a glimpse of what the Keys 
looked like before they became one of the most 
highly developed communities in Florida. The 
warm, clear water of the bay is mostly shallow, 
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with an average depth of six feet. The tropical con- 
ditions found in South Florida are perfect for the 
growth of the most intricate ecosystem in the 
park—the coral reef. 


Coral Reefs 


The waters of Biscayne National Park house a por- 
tion of the world’s third longest coral reef system 
and some of the best-preserved reefs in Florida. 
Reefs are among the most biologically diverse 
ecosystems on earth. The variety of life and activity 
surrounding Biscayne’s 
reefs provide one of the 
most spectacular sights 
in the park. 

Over 200 species of 
fish can be seen at the 
reef in an amazing vari- 
ety of shapes, sizes and 
colors. Neon-blue gobies, 
multicolored parrotfish, 
white grunts and yellow- 
striped porkfish create a 
striking scene against the 
backdrop of swaying purple sea fans and golden- 
brown elkhorn corals. This underwater world is 
astonishing to explore up close. 


Submerged Sites and Shipwrecks 


History is protected in a unique way at Biscayne— 
many of the shipwrecks and archeological sites 
found underwater are now listed on the National 
Park Service’s National Register of Historic Places 
as the “Offshore Reef Archeological District.” The 
shallow water, narrow channels and lee shore have 
historically combined to make the park’s waters a 
place where many ships have been trapped and sunk, 
A Spanish treasure ship from the first half of the 
18th century is the earliest identified shipwreck at 
Biscayne. Nearby lie the HMS Fowey, a British man 
of-war ship sunk in 1748, and the remains of what 
appears to be an American colonial merchant ship. 
The floor of the bay also preserves the remains 
of the cultural history of southern Florida. 
Archeological sites have 
shed light upon Biscayne’s 
earliest known residents, 
the Tequesta Indians, who 
inhabited the area 
approximately 2,000 
years ago. The findings 
at Cutler Fossil site, a 
10,000-year-old site 
adjacent to the park, 
suggest that Biscayne may 
have archeological and 
cultural treasures much 
older than those already 
identified resting beneath 
its emerald green waters. 


Biscayne National Park, 9700 


33033, www.nps.got 


SW 328th Street, Homestead, FI 





Conservation 
Through Education 


From reefs to wrecks, 
Biscayne National Park 
protects a wealth of 
resources, and keeping 
them safe is a top 
priority for the park 
staff. Biscayne’s fragile 
environment faces 
many threats and chal- 
lenges. Divers can dam- 
age the living reefs, and 
boaters who run 
aground can scar sea- 
grass beds and cause 
irreparable damage to 
the productive seagrass 
meadows and coral reefs. 

Biscayne takes an 
active role in educating 
the park’s visitors 
about how to enjoy 
Biscayne’s resources 
without damaging them 
by offering classes that 
include Safe Boating, 
ark Ranger for a Day 
and Boat Groundings 
in Biscayne National 
Park, Educational field 
trips and school camp- 
ing visits are also 
popular programs at 
the park. 





www.nationalparks.org 
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Across the continent lies another National Park sur- 
rounded by water—Alcatraz Island. Although natural 
resources exist there, the main attraction at Alcatraz 
is its long and illustrious history. 


ALCATRAZ ISLAND 


Golden Gate National Recreation 
Area, California 





Set amidst San 
Francisco Bay, 
Alcatraz Island 
looms in the 
American con- 
sciousness as a 
notorious 
prison. Long 
before Alcatraz 
was a prison, It 
served as a 
strategic defen- 
sive fortress. 
Today this 
National Historic Landmark provides a fascinating 
experience in American history, Native American 
rights and wildlife conservation. 


Today more than 3,000 birds make their 
home on Alcatraz 


Military Era 1850-1933 

Alcatraz was once the most powerful fort west of 
the Mississippi. The American gold rush of 1849 
transformed San Francisco from a sleepy village to 
a booming metropolis. To protect the city from 
potential foreign invaders, the Army turned 
Alcatraz Island into a major fortification. During 
the Civil War, 1861-1865, Alcatraz played a vital 
role in protecting San Francisco from Confederate 
raiders. By 1907 Alcatraz was obsolete as a fortress 
and became a U.S. military prison. 


Alcatraz: Federal Prison 1934-1963 


Although it was renovated to serve as a maximum- 
security prison, Alcatraz actually confined only a 
few of America’s infamous criminals, including Al 
Capone, George “Machine Gun” Kelly and Robert 
“Birdman of Alcatraz” Stroud. The prison closed in 
1963 due to eroding physical structures and a 
changing prison system that began to question the 
warehousing of prisoners as opposed to rehabilitation. 


Native American Occupation 1969-71 

This year marks the 30th anniversary of the end of 
Native American occupation of Alcatraz Island, an 
event that ignited the American Indian movement. 
In November 1969 a group of Native Americans 
calling themselves “Indians of All Tribes” occupied 
the island, claiming they were taking it back for all 
Indian people, demanding the deed to the island, 
the establishment of an Indian University, a cultural 
center and a museum. The group occupied the 
island for 19 months and awakened the American 
public to the plight of Native Americans. 


Nature on the Rock 


While man has shaped Alcatraz since the mid-19th 
century, today nature is staging a comeback. 


www.nanonalparks.org 
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Alcatraz is now covered with varied flora and 
fauna planted by military and prison personnel. In 
the early 1990s some areas of Alcatraz were 
reserved to protect wildlife. The bird population 


We 


soared and now more than 100 
% species nest on the island. 
Alcatraz Legacy 

Today Alcatraz is an important 
urban educational resource. The 
National Park Service offers 
middle and high school students 
courses that use Alcatraz arche- 
ology to form a link between the 
past and the present. They also 
offer an Alcatraz Work Service 
Project/Overnight Program. Dedicated park volun- 
teers chosen by lottery take a guided tour and stay 
overnight in the cell house under the supervision of 
a park ranger. Alcatraz is a living, breathing class- 
room where meaningful lessons about history, 
Native American rights and nature can be learned. 


Alcatraz Island 
was opened to the 
public in 1973 


Golden Gate National Recreation Area, Ft, Mason, Building 
201, Alcatraz, San Francisco, CA 94123, www.nps.gov 





This National Park takes a more personal look at 
history, preserving the land where George 
Washington spent his early years. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
BIRTHPLACE NATIONAL 
MONUMENT Virginia 


George Washington is revered for his many contri- 
butions to the founding of American democracy. 
Under his command the Continental Army defeat- 
ed the world’s greatest military power. With his 
guidance the Constitutional Convention forged a 
government that has lasted more than 200 years. 

While history focuses on his many outstanding 
contributions, the George Washington Birthplace 
reveals the formative years that shaped the 
nation’s first president. 


George Washington Birthplace 


Most Americans associate George Washington 
with Mount Vernon, the plantation home he 
inherited and lived in as an adult. But 
Washington’s life began at Popes Creek, his 
father’s tobacco plantation, where he was born 
on February 22, 1732. Popes Creek provides 
an opportunity to learn more about the family 
and the culture that defined 

his character. 

The George Washington 
Birthplace captures the spirit of 
a rural 18th century tobacco 
farm. The house in which 
Washington was born was 
destroyed by fire in 1779. 
Today oyster shells outline the 
original foundation. Nearby is 
the Memorial House, built in 
1930-31 to replicate a typically 





Renewing 

Crissy Field 

Golden Gate National 
Recreation Area, 
California 


Sharing the bay with 
Alcatraz is Crissy Field. 
Recently restored, the 
field has been trans- 
formed from 100 acres 
of asphalt into a 
beautiful waterfront 
park rich in history, 
recreation and wildlife. 
Crissy Field’s history 
extends from early 
native Ohlone commu- 
nities to Spanish and 
Mexican occupation, 
and many aviation 
advances. 

Without community 
involvement and 
support, Crissy Field’s 
restoration would have 
been impossible. 
Descendants of Native 
Americans who lived in 
the area thousands of 
years ago worked with 
park officials, as did 
scores of volunteers, 
including Bay Area 
school children and the 
San Francisco 
Conservation Corps. 
Volunteers placed 
native plants around 
Crissy Field’s restored 
dunes and tidal marshes 
that are attracting 
wildlife not seen there 
for more than 50 years. 








George Washington Birthplace National Monument 
tells the story of the man behind the legacy. 
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prosperous plantation home of the era. The 
Kitchen House, the Weaving Room, the herb-and- 
flower garden, tobacco barn and magnificent river 
views complete the picture. A poignant reminder 
that Washington already had deep roots in the area 
is the family cemetery where his father, grandfather 
and great-grandfather are buried. 


Early Loss 

George Washington’s father died when George was 
11, and George lived with his mother at Ferry Farm 
while his two elder half-brothers took over the fam- 
ily’s larger plantations. Washington spent extended 
periods at Popes Creek, where he learned the skill 
of surveying and how to run a plantation—both of 
which contributed to his later leadership roles. 


A Family Legacy 
George Washington represented the fourth genera- 
tion of his family in Virginia. Deeply entrenched in 
the area, they were planta- 
tion owners who also served 
their communities in the 
House of Burgesses and in 
other public roles. 
Washington’s upbringing 
taught him to use his 
resources wisely, a love of 
the land, leadership and civic 
responsibility. The George Washington Birthplace 
reveals the early experiences that contributed to 
his enormous capacity to serve his country with 
humility and valor. 
George Washington Birthplace National Monument, 


1732 Popes Creek Road, Washington's Birthplace, 
VA 22443, wivi.nps.got 





Our National Parks preserve numerous places that are 
important to our nation’s history, shedding new light 
on a subject and offering context to historic events. 


DAYTON AVIATION HERITAGE 
NATIONAL HISTORICAL PARK 


Obio 


Dayton Aviation Heritage commemorates modern 
aviation’s gifted inventors, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, and renowned African-American writer, 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. This unique, multilocation 
National Park celebrates the significant achieve- 
ments of these men while inspiring visitors to 
believe that individuals can indeed accomplish great 
things in the face of considerable challenges. 

Dayton Aviation Heritage brings to life the fasci- 
nating story of Dayton’s contribution to science and 
the arts at four distinct sites on Dayton’s Aviation 
Trail: the Wright Cycle Company building, Huffman 
Prairie Flying Field at Wright Patterson Air Force 
Base, the Wright Brothers Aviation Center at 
Carillon Historical Park, and the Paul Laurence 
Dunbar State Memorial. 


The Wright Brothers — Pioneers in Flight 


Modern aviation began at the Wright Cycle 
Company, where Wilbur and Orville Wright operat- 


ed their bicycle-manufacturing and printing busi- 
nesses from 1895 to 1897. Their skills as bicycle 
builders contributed to their success as aviators. 

Self-trained in the art and science of aviation, the 


brothers researched, 
built and flew the 
world’s first power- 
driven, heavier-than-air 
machine capable of 
controlled and sus- 
tained flight. They were 
brilliant and determined 
and their enormous suc- 
cess was achieved in the 
face of personal risk. 

After their first suc- 
cessful powered flights 
in 1903 in Kitty Hawk, 
N.C., Wilbur and 
Orville returned to 
Dayton’s Huffman Prairie Flying Field to refine 
their machine and their flying techniques. They 
worked for two years in neat secrecy, mastering the 
principles of controlfed, powered flight. In 1905 
they built the Wright Flyer tll, the world’s first 
practical plane. It was dismantled, but was later 
rebuilt and restored under Orville’s supervision, and 
can be seen at the Wright Brothers Aviation Center at 
Carillon Historical Park. 





The Wright brothers prac- 
ticed their three careers 
at the Wright Cycle Shop 


Paul Laurence Dunbar—Gifted Poet, Writer 


A prolific writer, Paul Laurence Dunbar 
wrote novels, plays, short stories, over 400 
published poems, essays and lyrics, and 
achieved national and international 
acclaim in a literary world that was 
almost exclusively reserved for whites. 

His work reflected the inequities of the African- 
American experience and contributed to a growing 
social consciousness and cultural identity for 
African Americans. 

Both of Dunbar’s parents were ex-slaves whose 
stories deeply influenced his writing. His own 
experiences, encountered while seeking employ- 
ment, also impacted his work. Dunbar associated 
with Frederick Douglass and other African- 
American scholars including Booker T. Washington 

= and W. E. B. DuBois. His 
rr early death in 1906, at age 33, 
i from tuberculosis underscores 
« the extraordinary accomp- 
lishments made by such a 
young man. 

Wilbur and Orville Wright 
were boyhood friends of 
Dunbar. They printed the 
Dayton Tattler, the newspaper Dunbar edited at 
17 for the black community. The Paul Laurence 
Dunbar State Memorial is the home the writer 
bought for his mother and contains many original 
furnishings and artifacts including a bicycle the 
Wright brothers gave to Dunbar. 


Dayton Aviation Heritage National Historical Park, 
P.O. Box 9280, Dayton, OH 45409, wemiwnps.gor 





Select Events at 
George Washington 
Birthplace 
Revolutionary War 
Encampment: demon- 
strations of camp life, 
drill and musket fire. 
June 30 and July 1. 


African-American 
Slavery: costumed 
interpreters will 
demonstrate the life 
and culture of African 
Americans on an 18th 
century plantation. 
August 11. 


“How Math & Science 
Changed George 
Washington's Life:” 
an interdisciplinary 
program for 6th and 
7th grade students 
that combines visits 
to Washington’s 
Birthplace with 
classroom activities. 
Throughout the 
school year. 
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Wilbur Wright piloting the 
Wright Flyer ill over 
Huffman Prairie in 1905, 


Centennial of 
Powered Flight 

A yearlong celebration 
marking the centennial 
anniversary of powered 
flight will begin in 
December 2002. The 
Dayton Aviation 
Heritage National 
Historical Park will 
host the Living 
Heritage Program in 
July 2003—a series of 
performances featuring 
actors in period cos- 
tumes reenacting the 
lives of Wilbur and 
Orville Wright and 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 






www,narionalparks.org 
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Through the National Parks, Americans can identify 
a shared common ground as well as the unique quali- 
ties of their own culture. At Chaco Culture National 
Historical Park, one of America’s most fascinating 
cultural areas is preserved for generations to come. 


CHACO CULTURE NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL PARK 


New Mexico 


At Chaco Canyon, 110 miles west of Santa Fe, 
lie the massive ruins of an advanced civilization 
that flourished in the middle of a desert valley 
one thousand years ago. The site reveals an urban 
center of spectacular architecture and roads that 
amaze and inspire us today. 


The Great Houses 

The Chacoan culture began to flourish in the mid- 
800s, when they began constructing huge dwellings 
known as “Great Houses,” which took decades to 
build. Differing from anything the Chacoans had 
previously built, the remains of the Great Houses 
reflect advanced planning before construction 
began. It is evident that Chacoans incorporated a 
new masonry technique that enabled them to build 
structures with multiple stories and hundreds of 
rooms. The exact purpose of these enormous struc- 
tures is unknown, but it is believed that they were 
reserved for ceremonies, meetings and trading, 
rather than everyday living space. 





of the Great Houses, P 





high and contained 


The Elaborate Road System 


The system of roads that radiates from Chaco are 
long and completely straight, regardless of the 
terrain. They represent a significant amount of 
planning, labor and maintenance. While some 
roads obviously provided a travel way between 
Chaco and outside communities, other roads 
appear to go nowhere. The continuing research 
that is being done on the road system may one 
day provide more answers. 


Chaco Civilization 


By A.D. 1000 Chaco was established as a promi- 
nent political, economic and ceremonial center. 

It is believed to have been the hub of a large-scale 
trading system made up of approximately 75 
agrarian communities. The highly sophisticated 
civilization created at Chaco Canyon, along with 
the architecture and community life, was unlike 
anything seen before or since in the region. 

New construction ceased during the mid-1100s, 
and Chaco began to decline as a regional center, 
perhaps due to a prolonged drought. The inhabi- 
tants migrated in various directions to join rela- 
tives in the 13th century, but why they left the site 
after 300 years is still inconclusive. 


Chaco 

Night Sky 
Preservation 
Program 

In 1993 the night 
sky above Chaco 
Canyon was des- 
ignated as a criti- 
cal natural and 
cultural resource 
to be protected by 
the Chaco Culture 
National 
Historical Park. 
The ancient 
Chacoan people Comet Hale-Bopp passes over 
were close Fajeda Butte, a ¢ 
observers of this = i gues 
sky, studying the 
movements of celestial objects to plan ceremonies 
and the arrangement of their buildings. 

Preserving the brilliant night sky from urban 
light pollution is an important goal of the park. To 
that end, the National Park Service removed the 
mercury vapor lights near the visitor center. Not 
only was the National Park Service able to elimi- 
nate light pollution, it saved 30 percent on its 
energy bill while enhancing night sky viewing. 





1 Chaco U 





The Legacy of Chaco 


The descendants of the ancient Chacoan people 
play a major role at the site today. The Chaco 
Culture National Historical Park staff meets regu- 
larly with a committee of tribal representatives 
from the Pueblos of New Mexico, Hopi and 
Navajo to discuss the history of the site, manage- 
ment issues and preservation methods. Working 
together allows Chaco to remain a sacred place for 
its descendants and a mysterious and fascinating 
culture for the rest of us. 


Chaco Culture National Historical Park, P.O, Box 220, 
Nageezi, NM 87037, www.nps.gov 





The National Park Foundation was created by Congress 

in 1967 to raise private support for National Parks and to 
build a broad community of people who care about their 
parks. The foundation provides a wide range of support to 
the parks from education programs to improved hiking trails 
and vital scientific research. 





Make the 
Most of America’s 
National Parks 


Information is constantly 
in development so 
everyone can best expe- 
rience the parks. The 
National Park Service 
website (www.nps.gov) 
includes a live webcam 
at Yellowstone's Old 
Faithful, and the Park's 
Visitor Centers feature 
exhibitions and films. This 
week, for example, a great 
new DVD film premieres 
at Mt. Rushmore 
National Memorial 





Experience Your 
America with the 
National Parks Pass 





























From Yellowstone to 
George Washington 
Birthplace National 
Monument, the National 
Parks Pass covers the 
entrance fee for you, your 
immediate family or vehi- 
cle passengers at all 
Nationa! Parks with an 
entrance fee. The annual 
pass costs $50, and 
more than 80% of the 
proceeds go directly into 
National Park programs 
that protect America’s 
heritage and ensure its 
great story for years to 
come. To order, please 
call 888-GO-PARKS or 
visit www.nationalparks.org, 
home of the National 
Park Foundation. 
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Putting a new face on the parks. 
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An exclusive Lape of the game consoles 
by Nintendo and Microsoft 


being readie 
By CHRIS TAYLOR REDMOND _ 


HERE’S SOMETHING ABOUT THE 

Nintendo campus that just heaves 

with secrecy. Its whitewashed 

buildings with black-tinted win- 

dows, closely shrouded by trees, 

seem more like Langley, Va., than 
suburban Seattle. Even if you sneak in, you 
won't find Nintendo’s powerful new video- 
game console, the GameCube, in any of the 
display cases. Nor will you hear the staff 
speak the names of the games that will be 
released for it. “We've said the right amount 
on GameCube, which is nothing,” chuckles 
the sagelike executive vice president Peter 
Main. “We've got our friends across the 
road saying, ‘What are they doing?” 

If your friends across the road were 
Microsoft, you would try to fly under the 
radar too. A five-minute drive down High- 
way 520, Bill Gates’ guys are beavering 
away on their own powerful new video- 
game console, the Xbox. Partly because 
Microsoft is the new kid on this particular 
block, its approach to publicity—it’s drop- 
ping $500 million this year on Xbox adver- 
tising—is a little different. The staff here 
can’t wait to thrust a green-and-black Xbox 
into your hands, show off dozens of cool 
games—and loudly taunt the game spooks 
up the road. “Let's face it, Nintendo’s sys- 
tem is for kids,” says Robbie Bach, Xbox’s 
gruff-voiced team leader. “We're for so- 
phisticated gamers. I don’t know any 30- 
year-olds who want a GameCube.” 

Welcome to the new battle of Seattle. 
The $5 billion Mario Bros. gang and the $23 
billion Windows heavyweights, neighbors 
who never before had occasion to compete, 
are set to clash over the hearts, minds and 
$15 billion annual global sales of the video- 
game industry. It’s a pretty even contest: 
Nintendo may have more than a century of 
arcade experience, but Microsoft has its 
bruised post-antitrust trial pride at stake— 
and nobody ever went broke overestimat- 
ing Gates’ ability to break a new market. 
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The war officially commences 
this week at the Electronic Enter- 
tainment Expo (E3) in Los An- 
geles, and there will be business 
casualties. Both systems are sched- 
uled for fall release. The winner 
could easily oust Sony’s PlaySta- 
tion 2 from the top of the charts, 


&, 
GameCube 


PRICE $150 to $200 

ARRIVAL November in U.S., 
September in Japan 

SIZE 4 in. x 6 in. x 6 in. 

SPEED 405 MHz 

HARD DRIVE No 

PLAYS DVDS No 

GAMES Luigi's Mansion, Wave 
Race, Blue Storm, Madden NFL 
2002 

BEST NEW GAME Rogue 
Squadron ll 


while the loser could just as easily go 
the way of Sega’s defunct Dream- 
cast, which sold only half its project- 

ed 6 million units before Sega pulled 
the plug. ys 

So how do the two sides stack up? Laste” 
week TIME got an exclusive sneak peek’ at 
three closely guarded GameCube games anda 
whole passel of Xbox titles. 

On the Nintendo side, Luigi’s Mansion is 
one of several new works from Shigeru 
Miyamoto, the man behind Mario, Zelda 
and Donkey Kong and an inductee of the 
game designers’ Hall of Fame. It features 
Mario’s brother ridding his real estate of 
ghosts with the aid of a flashlight and vac- 
uum cleaner; great game play aside, it’s 
an excuse to show off the GameCube’s 
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spectacularly realistic lighting effects. Sim- 
ilarly, the hugely entertaining jet-ski game 
Wave Race has made an art form of virtual 
H,0; its foam and raindrops on the camera 
lens will have you reaching for a towel. 
Probably the most potent example of 
GameCube’s capabilities is LucasArts’ 
Rogue Squadron II. Replicating the climac- 
tic canyon-run sequence in Star Wars, de- 
signers created a Death Star that 
looked embarrassingly more re- 
alistic than the 1977 movie model. 
“I thought, “My God, I hope Lu- 
casfilm doesn’t get mad at us,’ ” 
says director Brett Tosti. To save 
George Lucas’ blushes, the virtu- 
al version has been fixed to look as 
plastic as the original. 
Can Xbox match GameCube 
for visuals? You bet. If anything, it’s 
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Xbox 


PRICE Around $300 
ARRIVAL This fal! 
SIZE 12 in. x 10 in. x3.5in. 
SPEED 733 MHz 
HARD DRIVE Yes 
@ PLAYS DVDS Yes 
GAMES Halo, Malice, 
Cell Damage, Fuzion 
Frenzy, Tony Hawk Pro 
Skater 2 
BEST GAME Oddworld: 
Munch's Oddysee 


through the space station in Halo, an 
action game based on Larry Niven’s 
classic sci-fi novel Ringworld, and you'll 
notice fingerprint marks on triple-glazed 
windows. Or check out Oddworld, one of 
the laugh-out-loud funniest video games in 
a long time. The scaly textured reflective 
skin on the alien heroes, Abe and Munch, 

is easily up to Jurassic Park standards. 
Long before the current battle took 
shape, the two companies fought to win 
over independent game developers, who 
j are critical to any platform’s success. The 
key promise for any nascent game console 
is to make your machine easier to program 
than the other guy’s—so developers can 
practically forget programming altogeth- 

er and let their imagination run riot. 
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even more cinematically realistic | 
and detail obsessed. Just take a walk: | 





In both of these cases, however, the 
claim has turned out to be true. Developers 
say the standards and software in both 
GameCube and Xbox have chopped in half 
the time it takes to program a game—at least 
compared with the PlayStation 2, whose 
“emotion engine” system is so arcane that 
it has left a lot of developers badly burned. 
“PlayStation 2 is like a Maserati: looks 
great, but every time you take it in for an oil 
change, they have to take out the radiator,” 
says Lorne Lanning, ceo of Oddworld In- 
habitants, who led his Oddworld game 
from PlayStation to Xbox in mid-develop- 
ment. “The Xbox is more like a BMW.” 

Microsoft has the allegiance of more 
game-development companies—no_ sur- 
prise considering the software giant has 
been aggressively courting them for 18 
months, even buying a couple along the 
way. That means Xbox will be launching 
with between 15 and 25 games. Nintendo, 
true to its code of silence, won't say how 
many outside developers are working on 
GameCube, but that it has any is signifi- 
cant. Previously, the company subsisted al- 
most entirely on its own games. Now pop- 
ular sports games like Electronic Arts’ 
Madden NFL will be on the roster. 

This is part of Nintendo’s bid to lose the 
kids-only label and grab a chunk of the elu- 
sive twentysomething market. “We're do- 
ing more to attract these audiences,” ad- 
mits Miyamoto. Not that the company is 
dissing its core tiny-tot gamers. Witness 
the Game Boy Advance, Nintendo’s new 
handheld, which will serve a dual purpose 
as a controller for the GameCube. 

But once Pokémon playing gives way to 
bedtime, the plan goes, Dad will be able to 
put the Cowboys through their paces. Mi- 
crosoft is coming at it the other way 
around: let Dad buy the Xbox in the first 
place, partly because he wants to play DvpDs 
on it (GameCube runs on 3-in. mini-CDs), 
and then buy a couple of cartoonish multi- 
player games (like the Marioesque Fuzion 
Frenzy) for the kids. 

Both strategies may work. And that 
could lead to an unprecedented holiday 
season with not one but two hot gifts to 
grab, each in short supply. Each company 
hopes to release at least 1.5 million units 
by year-end—a million more than the 
number of PlayStation 2s that were avail- 
able last Christmas, assuming the two can 
avoid the kind of chip shortage that bedev- 
iled Sony. From the retailer’s point of view, 
“it’s like having a ticket on every horse in 
the race,” says Joe Firestone, CEO of Elec- 
tronics Boutique. Looks as if we have a 
winner already. 





















HOW TO STARVE A TU 


As a cancer tumor grows, it 
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from its blood supply. Gradually, 
malignant cells die and the tumor 
starts to shrink 


Closing In on Cancer 


No magic bullet yet, but the drugs are getting smarter 


By ALICE PARK SAN FRANCISCO 
HE IDEA THAT A CURE FOR CANCER 
might be just around the corner got a 
lot of attention a few years ago after 
James Watson, co-discoverer of the 
structure of DNA, was quoted on the 
front page of the New York Times saying that 
it was going to happen within two years. 
Watson later claimed he had been misquot- 


ed; he had meant to predict only that certain 
compounds designed to starve cancerous tu- 
mors would be proved effective in two years. 

Well, it’s been three years, and cancer 
is clearly still with us. But dramatic 
progress has been made. Last week the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration an- 


nounced with great fanfare the approval of | 


a new drug, Gleevec, that doesn’t cure all 
cancers but seems to be effective in treat- 









ing two rare types that are particularly 
resistant to conventional treatment (see 
story below). Meanwhile, the broader ap- 
proach Watson was promoting—one 
that would work against a wide array of 
cancers—is still very much alive and 
may yet deliver on its original promise. 

The promise was this: by cutting off 
the blood supply of a tumor, you can kill 
it before it spreads. This is called antiangio- 
genesis (the prevention of new blood-vessel 
growth). The concept, first championed by 
Dr. Judah Folkman of Children’s Hospital in 
Boston, launched thousands of research 
studies. But the concept of antiangiogenesis 
hasn't gone well lately. Major pharmaceuti- 
cal firms have stopped work on their favorite 
antiangiogenesis candidates, and not one of 
the 50 other compounds under study has yet 
been approved by the rpa—despite three 
decades of research and an investment of 
some $4 billion. 

What happened? Last week, just before 
the annual meeting of the American Society 
of Clinical Oncology, a panel made up of 
some of the leading researchers in the field 
gathered in San Francisco to address that 
question. The fault, they concluded, is not in 
the new anticancer compounds—in which 
the researchers still have great faith—but in 
the way they are being evaluated. “We've 
gone past the first hurdle, where we won- 
dered whether they would ever work in 
anything other than a mouse,” says Dr. 
Lawrence Einhorn, president of asco. “The 
challenge now is how do you study them?” 

Traditional chemotherapy compounds 
are like blunderbusses that kill both malig- 
nant and healthy cells indiscriminately—by 
bombarding tumors with as much cell- 
destroying chemical as the patient can han- 
dle. Angiogenesis inhibitors, by contrast, 

are smart missiles. Like Gleevec, 
they belong to a new breed 









studies have Gleevec on an unusual 
 WhyGleevec Got Approved = rs: coma cance at 
public. The FDA based its triggered by similar molecular 
| decision on phase II “efficacy” defects. 
H hen officials at the FDA safe, effective treatment fora data that have not yet been Such innovation doesn't 
1 take just 2% months to particular cancer, it pays to learn published. But researchers from come cheap. Treatment is likely to 
| approve a new cancer as much as possible about its Novartis and the Oregon Health cost between $2,000 and $2,400 
! treatment, you know it's underlying molecular biology. Sciences University reported in a month, probably for the rest of 
|| got to be some kind of Chronic myeloid leukemia is the New England Journal of the patients’ lives. Novartis plans 
breakthrough. And indeed the one of those rare cancers that Medicine last month that 51 0f53 to give aprice break to anyone 
drug called Gleevec, which was occur as the result of a single patients who had received the who's uninsured and makes less 
given the go-ahead last week in genetic accident—in this case, a highest dose of the drughad gone than $100,000 a year. 
record time, has produced mutation that causes blood cells into remission with only mild side Still unknown is whether 
dramatic results in patients witha to multiply uncontrollably. effects—a little nausea, swelling Gleevec can prolong life. Any time 
rare malignancy called chronic Gleevec works by blocking the and diarrhea. In seven of those you rely on a single drug to treat 
myeloid leukemia. It’s too earlyto — chemical signal responsible for cases, even the genetic cancer there's always the risk that 
Say just how good Gleevec is. But that wayward growth. abnormalities known to cause this _ the malignant cells will eventually 
the drug's success so far makes So far, only the results from cancer seemed to have become resistant. —By Christine 
one thing clear. When designing a Gleevec’s phase | or safety disappeared. Doctors are testing Gorman 
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of cancer-fighting agents that grow out of a 
deep understanding—at the molecular lev- 
el—of how cancers grow, and are designed 
to block a particular step along the way. 
Unfortunately, current drug trials, even 
for new cancer treatments, are based on the 
old chemotherapy model. Success is mea- 
sured by how much tumors shrink—or dis- 
appear—within a few days or weeks. Be- 
cause angiogenesis inhibitors work on the 
blood vessels that feed tumors rather than on 


the tumors themselves, they usually take | 


longer, sometimes as much as a few months, 
to show any effect. 

So Step 1, the scientific panel conclud- 
ed, was to change current trial design to 
give the new drugs more time to work. As 
a second step, the panel also wants to 
change the criteria by which a drug’s suc- 
cess is measured. The group proposed that 
with the newer, better-targeted medica- 
tions, success should be determined not by 
whether a tumor shrinks in size but by 
whether it can be confined, or by how long 
a patient can put off chemotherapy. 

In the next few months, these recom- 
mendations will be compiled by the Angio- 
genesis Foundation, a nonprofit clearing- 
house for research in the field, and 
forwarded to the FDA and the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, which funds the bulk of 
cancer research, 

Meanwhile, some of the latest angio- 
genesis studies have already incorporated 
lessons learned in the early trials. Initial- 
ly, most blood-vessel inhibitors were test- 
ed alone as potential magic-bullet treat- 
ments, and in patients with advanced 
cancer. But scientists now have a better 
understanding of how angiogenesis in- 
hibitors prevent growth factors from 
reaching blood-vessel cells. They believe 
that, for now, in terminally ill patients, 
the best you can expect of the experimen- 
tal drugs is to keep tumors from spreading. 
So researchers have begun to evaluate 
them in conjunction with traditional 
chemotherapy, radiation and surgery. So 
far, the results are promising. Preliminary 
trials involving patients with advanced 
non-small-cell lung cancer and kidney 
cancer suggest that the combination of 
angiogenesis inhibitors with standard 
therapy improves survival rates beyond 
those of either treatment alone. 

Ultimately, if cancer treatment shifts to 
include the new drugs, the definition of 
cancer may have to evolve. “Someday,” 
says Folkman, “we may treat cancer as a 
chronic, manageable disease, very much 
like we treat heart disease now.” Until 
then, the trials continue. rT] 
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Can Gays Switch Sides? 


An inflammatory report rekindles old arguments 
about whether homosexuality is a matter of choice 


ORE THAN A GENERATION AGO, PSY- 
chiatrist Robert Spitzer helped 
millions of Americans get instantly 
well. In 1973 Spitzer, a professor at 
Columbia University, led the charge to 
have homosexuality removed from diag- 
nostic manuals as a mental disorder. In a 
stroke, a segment of the population once 
considered sexually deviant was declared 
mentally sound. 
Last week Dr. Spitzer appeared to 
take a troubling step away from that clean 


ae” 


It's possible to change 
almost any human 
behavior, but changing the 
underlying mechanism 

is a different matter. 


—DEAN HAMER, 
geneticist 





bill of health. In a study presented at the 
convention of the American Psychiatric 
Association, he argued that some “highly 
motivated” homosexuals may be able to 
turn themselves into heterosexuals. The 
A.P.A. quickly distanced itself from the 
study, and gay-rights groups condemned 
it. In the days since, the work has sparked 
a firestorm in the psychological commu- 
nity, one that may say more about ques- 
tionable science than it ever could about 
sexual orientation. 

The biggest problem with Spitzer's 
study is the way he conducted it. Relying 
on telephone surveys, he interviewed 143 
men and 57 women who had sought help— 
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in some cases through religious groups that 
openly oppose homosexuality—to change 
their sexual orientation. His surveys con- 
vinced him that 66% of the men and 44% 
of the women had indeed achieved “good 
heterosexual functioning.” 

Those are surprising numbers—until 
you consider the sample group. Drawing 
conclusions about homosexuality from gays 
trying to go straight is like surveying public 
opinion about one religion by polling people 
converting to another. Spitzer argues that 
since the goal of his work was simply to show 
that heterosexual conversion is possible, 
contacting people working to make the 
change was the only sensible method. “The 
question wasn’t, Does everybody change?” 
he says. “The question was, Does anyone?” 

Fair enough, but did anyone? Spitzer 
measured his “good heterosexual function- 
ing” with decidedly subjective standards— 
asking the respondents if their heterosexu- 
al experiences were satisfying. More 
rigorous studies might have looked for 
signs of physical arousal in the presence of 


| various stimuli. What’s more, his work has 


not yet been published or peer reviewed, 
two basic stripes that studies usually must 
earn to be taken seriously. 

Spitzer is clearly the same researcher 
he was in 1973, and nothing in his study 
suggests that he believes homosexuality 
has any place in a manual of disorders. The 
new work, however, does feel oddly out of 
step with mainstream thinking. Most sci- 
entists stress that everything from brain ar- 
chitecture to environment help determine 
sexuality. While gays may be able to swear 
off one kind of sex and grimly slog away at 
another, that doesn’t alter their basic ori- 
entation. “It’s possible to change almost 
any human behavior,” says geneticist Dean 
Hamer of the National Institutes of Health. 
“But changing the underlying mechanism 
is a different matter.” A study presented at 
the same convention addressed the same 
topic and found that of 202 homosexuals 
who sought to change, 178 failed. Spitzer 
stands by his findings and insists they 
should never be used to justify coercive or 
discriminatory treatment of gays. In a cul- 
ture in which homosexuals already face so 
much of both, however, his work certainly 
doesn’t help. —By Jeffrey Kluger 
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Ah, the Blue Smell of It! 


Synesthetes who mix up their senses and the scholars 
who study them cross paths to compare notes 


By UNMESH KHER 
HEN SEAN DAY HEARS THE WAIL OF 
a saxophone, he sees a writhing 
mass of neon-purple snakes hover- 
ing in the air. The hum of a har- 
monica, on the other hand, has a pleasantly 
greenish hue, while plunking pianos evoke 
a fine blue mist. Eating is colorful too, When 
Day takes a spoonful of mango sorbet, the 
wall before him turns lime green, rippled 
with cherry-red stripes. 

Day is no human kaleido- 
scope. Nor is the Taiwan-based 
linguist afflicted with anything 
you would call a disorder. He's 
a synesthete—one of a small 
group of otherwise ordinary cit- 
izens who perceive the world in 
extraordinary ways. Synesthe- 
sia is a kind of crossing of sen- 
sory signals in which the stim- 
ulation of one sense evokes 
another; purple may smell like 
kiwi; the aroma of mint may 
feel like glass; letters and digits 
might scroll by in Technicolor. 
This week a few dozen synes- 
thetes and the psychologists 
who study them will gather at 
Princeton University for the 
first meeting of the American 
Synesthesia Association—a so- 
ciety devoted to furthering 
research into the phenomenon 
in the hopes that it will reveal 
something about the inner 
workings of the human mind. 

Although the society is new, 
physicians and scholars have known about 
the condition for centuries. History, in fact, 
teems with brilliant synesthetes—including 
such luminaries as novelist Vladimir 
Nabokov, composer Franz Liszt and physi- 
cist Richard Feynman. Synesthesia enjoyed 
a certain spiritual currency in the late 19th 
century, especially among the European 
avant-garde. Many artists, most notably ab- 
stract painter Wassily Kandinsky, were 
famed for their synesthetic pretensions, “I 
saw all my colors,” wrote Kandinsky, recall- 
ing his experience of a Wagner opera. “Wild 
lines verging on the insane formed draw- 
ings before my very eyes.” 
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Scientists have only recently begun to 
unravel the mysteries of synesthesia. They 
estimate that roughly 1 in 2,000 people has 
the condition and that there are nearly as 
many types of synesthesia as there are per- 
mutations of the senses. While synesthetic 
responses are usually as unique as finger- 
prints, the condition runs in families. 
Nabokov, for example, for whom the letter 
b evoked the color burnt sienna, and ¢, pis- 
tachio green, often argued with his 





equally synesthetic mother about the true 
colors of the alphabet. 

Such revelations are not surprising. 
When synesthetes are asked to link letters 
and words to their corresponding hues, the 
responses tend to be precise. (The n Feyn- 
man read in his physics equations wasn’t 
just violet; it was “mildly violet-bluish.”) 
Tested a year later, synesthetes report the 
same colors 9 times out of 10; control 
groups repeat them just a third of the time. 

Brain imaging shows that this consisten- 
cy has a physical basis. Words activate not 
only the language centers of the synesthete’s 
brain—as they would in anybody else’s—but 
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also the vision- and color-processing cen- 
ters. What remains open to debate, howev- 
er, is how intimately the synesthetic re- 
sponse is tied to consciousness. 

Recent studies of synesthetes who see 
colors in response to numbers and letters 
provide conflicting answers. Last year 
Mike Dixon of the University of Waterloo 
reported that merely imagining a number 
was enough to provoke synesthesia. And in 
March Australian researcher Jason Mattin- 
gley reported in Nature that the conscious 
recognition of a number is crucial to the 
generation of color. “You have to be aware 
of the meaning of what you see to experi- 
ence synesthesia,” says Dixon. 

Not so, say Vilayanur Ramachandran 
and Edward Hubbard of the University of 
California at San Diego. Their studies take 

advantage of a perceptual quirk: 
when an image in the periphery 
of our visual field is surrounded 
by similarly shaped and colored 
images, the brain has trouble regis- 
tering its presence—even though 
the eye picks it up. They reported at 
a meeting of the Vision Sciences So- 
ciety in Sarasota, Fla., last week that 
even when synesthetes can’t “see” a 
peripheral image—say a 5 that’s 
“crowded” by 3s—they see the col- 
or associated with the digit in ques- 
tion. That suggests that synesthe- 
sia occurs in the earliest stages of 
perception—before the brain as- 
cribes meaning to what the eye 
reports. 
What does all this tell us 
about the mind? “What you're 
seeing here is a window into 
thought itself,” says Ramachan- 
dran, who is slated to speak at the 
Princeton meeting. “It also gives us 
an experimental handle to investi- 
gate the neural basis of more elu- 
sive phenomena like metaphor.” It’s 
a fair bet, he argues, that synesthe- 
sia is caused by genetic mutations that cre- 
ate dense neural connections between ar- 
eas of the brain that process sensory 
information. Ramachandran hypothesizes 
that in normal brains, a handful of these 
links might play a role in the formulation of 
metaphors, which often blend sensory ele- 
ments of language (consider “sharp 
cheese” or “bitter cold”), That, he says, 
may explain why synesthesia is far more 
common among novelists, painters and po- 
ets than in the general population. And, 
perhaps, why the rest of us, who don’t ex- 
perience the world as synesthetes do, can 
still take pleasure in their visions. = 
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To Pet or Not to Pet? 


More tourists are gettifig up close and personal with 
dolphins. But the stress for the animals can be fatal 


By NADYA LABI i 
E HOMO SAPIENS ARE EASILY FLAT- 
tered. We like dolphins becuse 
they seem to like us. They sniile— 
or rather, their mouths curvé up- 
ward in an illusion of cheeriness—and we 
feel the urge to touch, to pet, to be netfter. 
It hardly registers that dolphins smile #ven 
when they have nothing to be happy about. 
Luna died smiling. The bottle-1i0sed 
dolphin was captured last December off the 
southwest coast of Baja California. Fof two 
hours, she traveled in a coffin-like tffiler 
with virtually no water. When she arrivédl at 
her destination, an aquarium at La Cofftha 
Beach Resort in La Paz, Mexico, she wa$ tar- 
ried in a makeshift hammock and depd$lted 
on a sandy beach. She tried to bite her Man- 
dlers, but her protest went unheeded, She 
was forced to frolic and swim with touri§ts in 
a pen. After five weeks, she died—ffom 
stomach inflammation and ulcers causé@él by 
stress, according to the autopsy repdft. A 
leading Mexican environmental orgéffiza- 
tion, the Group of One Hundred, is préS8ing 
for the release of Luna’s seven travéling 
companions. “These dolphins are O6Ver- 
worked and in horrible conditions,” Says 
Homero Aridjis, a poet who is 
the organization’s president. 
“This is dolphin-napping.” 





Many tourists would be horrified at the 
thought. A growing number of them are 
getting a natural high by bonding with 
these seagoing mammals in aquatic parks 
both in and outside the U.S. In 18 national 


programs, visitors can pay up to $150 to | 


hop into the pool for a 
half-hour “swim-with” 
the dolphins. These U.S. 
programs generally treat 
their featured attractions 
well: dolphins are no 
longer captured in the 
wild, and there are 
guidelines to limit the 
mammal’s workday (no 
more than two hours) 
and office space (a sanc- 
tuary away from humans is required). 
But such standards are less likely to be 
followed in parks outside the U.S. In Cuba, 
the source for many of the dolphins that end 
up in Caribbean aquariums, a fisherman 
can earn more than a year’s income by sell- 
ing a wild dolphin on the black market for 
about $800. Once trained, that same dol- 
phin can fetch $1,500 a day at a Caribbean 
park. Several cases have been reported 
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HARD AT WORK A resident of Manati 
Park entertains tourists 








of dolphins suffering from stress, chlorine 
toxicity or an overdose of human affection. 
“Dolphins don’t just drop out of the sky and 
end up in tanks,” says Gwen McKenna, an 
activist in Ontario, Canada, who seeks to 
eradicate swim-withs. “They are literally 
being mauled by humans all day long. These 
tanks are death traps for them.” 

At Manati Park in the Dominican Re- 
public, one of the world’s most controversial 
facilities, techno music blares from two large 
speakers as five dolphins bounce balls and 
beach themselves on concrete for $7 photo 
ops. Then the contact sport begins. To the 
strains of a Celine Dion 
ballad, a girl douses her 
hands and feet in disin- 
fectant and grabs hold of 
: dolphin Vicki’s pectoral 

fins. Vicki pulls her pas- 
senger along the length of 
the 10-yd. by 17-yd. pool 
and returns to the trainer 
for a reward—two pieces 
of fish. Vicki then swims 
up to a group of six 
swimmers for some petting. The entire ses- 
sion costs $65. “It was a marvelous experi- 
ence,” said Michelle Loeffler, a dance teacher 
from Peoria, Ill. “But I felt bad they have only 
that little pool to swim in.” Said another 


INwTaH 


tourist: “I don’t like the idea of circuses, but this 4 


seemed like a nice way to meet the dolphin.” 


These meet-and-greets present risks to 3 


all parties involved. Dr. Santiago Gallo, a = 


gastroenterologist who has treated dol- 
phins in Mexico, reports cases in which 
dolphins have swallowed keys, a swim- 
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ming cap and even a disposable diaper. 
Worse, critics charge that several dolphins 
have died prematurely at Manati because 
of toxic waters. Responds Javier Moreno, 
the owner of Manati: “If there are deaths, 
this is not a surprise. These are animals. 
There is a cycle of life. They die. They are 
born.” He plans to expand the facility and 
add five dolphins to the roster next year. 

Humans also can face perils from these 
encounters. Recent data are hard to come 
by, since swim programs are not required 
to report human injuries. But a 1995 study 
in the U.S, found that dolphins, particular- 
ly those in unstructured swim-with pro- 
grams, occasionally acted aggressively to- 
ward humans. The British-based Whale 
and Dolphin Conservation Society claims it 
has witnessed three encounters at Manati 
that endangered humans. 

Some facilities work harder than others 
to make dolphins feel at home. Dolphins 
Plus, in Key Largo, Fla., fences off an area 
of the Florida Bay, thereby connecting the 
play area to the ocean. One of its owners, 
Rick Borguss, also holds stock in nearby 
Dolphin Cove, a natural lagoon surrounded 
by palm trees where children with disabili- 
ties interact with the sea mammals. Orlan- 
do’s Discovery Cove has three man-made 
lagoons, seven holding pools, a medical 
pool for sick animals and a staff of 70-plus 
workers to tend to the needs of 30 dolphins. 

Defenders of these aquariums insist that 
their goal is to educate, not exploit. “There 
are billions of people who have no access to 
animals or [any way to] learn about nature,” 
says Borguss. “People who leave here appre- 
ciate the animals.” Discovery Cove produces 
curriculum guides and encourages its spe- 
cialists to visit local schools. A federal study 
conducted last year appears to back up the 
claim that playing with people is no more 
harmful to the dolphins than performing for 


them. It found that 12 “interactive” dolphins | 


exhibited no greater stress than their coun- 
terparts who simply took part in shows. 
That doesn’t address a more funda- 
mental question: Should dolphins become 
human pets? “I can show you a dolphin 
born inside of a building that has never 
seen the ocean, live fish or the sky,” says Ric 


O’Barry, a consultant for the World Society | 


for the Protection of Animals. “These are 
freaks we have created for our own amuse- 
ment.” He advises tourists not to buy tick- 
ets for dolphin swims or shows. But that 
flies in the face of another fact of nature— 
human nature. —Reported by 
Jeanne DeQuine/Dominican Republic, Dolly 
Mascarefias/Mexico City and Jacqueline Savaiano/ 
Los Angeles 








Scourge of the Playground 


It’s dodge ball, believe it or not. More schools are 
banning the childhood game, saying it’s too violent 


ARENTS AND EDUCATORS HAVE 
learned to fear drugs, cliques and 
school shootings. Now, added to the 
list of things that threaten our 
schoolkids is dodge ball. You read that 
right. In a growing number of school dis- 
tricts in such states as Texas, Virginia, 
Maine and Massachusetts, circles of kids 
dodging and throwing balls at one another 
have been banned from gym class. Ad- 
vocacy groups are pushing to get rid of the 
game; and Neil Williams, an Eastern Con- 
necticut State University phys ed profes- 
sor, has created a P.E. Hall of Shame, rank- 
ing dodge ball as his No. 1 villain. “It allows 
the stronger kids to pick on and target the 
weaker kids,” he charges. “It’s like Lord of 
the Flies, with adults 
encouraging it.” 
Opponents warn 
that dodge ball—also 
called murder ball 
and killer ball in some 
places—could be an 
incubator for later ag- 
gressive, even violent 
behavior. “The whole 
game to [some kids] is 
about hitting some- 
one as hard as they 
can and laughing,” 
says Lilla Atherton, a 
fifth-grader in Fairfax 
County, Va., where 
the game has been 
banned. “If a boy 
doesn’t throw hard and make a hit, the oth- 
er boys call him a girl.” Critics charge the 
sport isn’t even good exercise, since it typ- 
ically leaves the weakest, most overweight 
kids—the ones usually knocked out first—to 
sit on the sidelines while the good athletes 


| keep playing. 


But the old playground game has 
drawn some vocal defenders. “You mean 
there’s weak in the world? There’s strong?” 
howled Sports ILLUSTRATED columnist 
Rick Reilly. “Of course there is, and dodge 
ball is one of the first opportunities in life to 
figure out which you are and how you're go- 
ing to deal with it.” Martha Kupferschmidt, 
director of personnel and student services 
at the Murray school district in Utah, won- 
ders why dodge ball has been singled out. 








“If we were going to ban dodge ball for ag- 
gressiveness,” she says, “we would have to 
look at a whole gamut of sports”—such as 
football, kickball and wrestling. 

Rick Hanetho, a parks manager in 
Schomberg, IIl., started the National Ama- 
teur Dodgeball Association after noticing 
that local kids, given a choice, always 
picked the game. He says dodge ball is 
most loved by the geekier kids, who could 
never make the basketball team or cheer- 
leader squad but still crave team sports. “It 
teaches incredible hand-eye coordination, 
quick decision making, concentration and 
agility,” he says. “And it’s just a 
game. This criticism is ab- 
surd, just crazy.” 


LOOK OUT! Critics say dodge ball encourages kids’ aggressive side 


While it gets hounded out of more and 
more schools, dodge ball may be winning 
new fans among adults. Hanetho’s league 
has held three championships, attracting 
teams from as far away as Los Angeles and 
Canada. At the last matchup the oldest 
player was 58; the most valuable was 47. 
And Vanity Fair in March pronounced that 
dodge ball is now the cool party sport. If so, 
Sam Cohen is at least one kid who is will- 
ing to let the adults have their fun. The 
Fairfax County eight-year-old liked play- 
ing dodge ball before it was banned in his 
grade school, but he doesn’t miss it. “We 
haven't played it in a long time,” he says. 
“There are lots of other things to play 
anyway.” —By Tamala M. Edwards. 
With reporting by Anne Moffet/Washington 
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© SCHOOLS OF THE YEAR 


CHOOLS THAT 





~ Wesearched America for educational pioneers. 


A 


\ They have one trait in common: great expectations 


S THERE GOOD NEWS ABOUT AMERICA’S SCHOOLS? YES: SOME OF THEM 
ig 
























are simply great, even against great odds. What makes them that way? 
To start with, gifted teachers and inspiring principals. But an exemplary | 
school must also set great expectations—for instructors, students and 
parents. Great schools ask everyone to stretch. Then they give kids the tools 
and attention they need to reach their goals. We present to you on these pages 
our choices for TIME’s Schools of the Year, the most accom- 
plished K-12 institutions we found in a search that began last 
fall. Writer-reporter Andrew Goldstein and staff writer Jodie 
Morse identified and examined more than 100 candidates by 
consulting leading educators and visiting schools around the U.S. The win- 
ners were selected by a team of writers and editors. To be sure, it was a sub- 
jective process. Our Schools of the Year are not the nation’s best as measured 
by test scores. They are instead the schools we judged to have found the 
: most promising approaches to the most pressing challenges in education: 
s using wisely the freedom now granted to charter schools; educating the 
* children of the poor; consolidating schools in rural areas; making 
: effective use of technology in teaching; and getting parents and com- 
3 munities involved in the education of their kids. While the pros- 
E pects for meaningful reform at the federal level look slim, schools 
: like those we feature here are quietly constructing solutions on their 
’ own. Their stories have much to teach us all. 
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OF THE YEAR 


NER The Accelerated School/Los Angeles 


LIKE A FREE PRIVATE ACADEMY 


A charter school challenges inner-city kids with tough 
coursework—and engages them with art and yoga 


By DAN CRAY 





complaint about his school: the cafe- 


teria food stinks. In most places, such | 


gripes fall upon deaf ears. But Zach- 
ary, 13, attends the Accelerated School in 
South Central Los Angeles, where the 
teachers are determined to make school 
both challenging and attrac- 
tive. Says Zachary, who 
helped persuade administra- 
tors to add a salad bar: “The 
teachers actually listen to 
you, and you don’t find that in 
other schools around here.” 
Nor do you find many 
inner-city schools with the 
academic results produced at 
Accelerated, which serves 
Grades K through 8—and, as 
a charter school, is free of much of the red 
tape that often chokes other institutions. 
While some states have begun to question 
whether most charter schools outperform 
regular public schools, 


have jumped 93% since 1997, with increas- 
es of 35% in reading and 28% in math last 
year alone. 

School officials credit their success in 





STUDENTS: 180 (K-5) 


INNOVATIONS: Freed a 
from much red tape; 
teaches a challenging 


curriculum to all kids 
RESULTS: Higher 
attendance and test 
scores; families 
clamoring to get in 





the Stanford 
Achievement Test scores at Accelerated 


part to their 97% average attendance rate, 


| which in turn is boosted by classes that em- 
ACHARY JOHNSON HAS A FAMILIAR | 


phasize art, poetry and yoga along with 
arithmetic and grammar. “Unless you're 
fully engaging the mind and body of the 
children, they're not going to be as produc- 
tive,” says Kevin Sved, 34, the school’s co- 
founder. Accelerated says it outperformed 
the community’s other public schools by 
270% on last year’s standard- 
ized tests. “It’s like a $20,000 


ition,” says Mario Ortega, 37, 
mortgage banker who 


there from a private acade- 
my. “I never expected to find 
quality education in South 
Central Los Angeles.” 
Infamous as the scene of 
the 1992 Los Angeles riots, 
South Central is populated mostly by hard- 
working Latino and black families. Half its 
residents never completed ninth grade. 
Forty-three percent of its households earn 
less than $15,000 a year. The lure of crime 
and drugs is always whispering just down 





private school without the tu- | 


transferred his two children | 





the alley. Yet Accelerated shows that even in | 


this setting, academic excellence is possible. 

The seed for Accelerated was planted 
in 1992 when Sved met Johnathan 
Williams. Both were 
teachers, and Williams 
was a leader of their local 
union who teamed with 
Sved in a failed attempt to 
initiate reforms at another 
South Central school. But 
when their efforts were 
stymied by bureaucrats, 
the duo submitted to the 
Los Angeles Unified 
School District an appli- 
cation to start their own 
charter school under a 
new state law permitting a 
limited number of public 
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many district and state 
regulations. Skeptical ad- 
ministrators gave Sved 
and Williams just six 
months to round up 





schools to operate free of | 





$200,000 in start-up money and find a site 
for the school. After securing funding at the 
last moment from Wells Fargo Bank, the 
two hurriedly went door-to-door to recruit 
students. In September 1994, Accelerated 
opened with two teachers—Sved and 
Williams—and 50 students, shoehorned 
into a leased church social hall. 

“We had to sell the people here on the 
idea that their kids can succeed,” says 
Williams, 34. “This is about treating all stu- 
dents as gifted.” The message resonated: 
each parent signed an agreement to spend 
at least 30 hours a year helping out at the 
school. And as their kids progressed, word 
spread, and the school grew. Says second- 
grade teacher Gillian Bazelon: “These kids 
are finally in an environment where a lot is 
expected of them, so they come to school 
ready to learn.” 

Kids at Accelerated learn by doing 
rather than just reading or listening. 
Fourth-graders study aerodynamics and 
the history of flight while constructing 
model airplanes. Second-graders try their 
hand at sculpting while learning about 
Rodin. First-graders are taught to manage 
personal bank accounts with play money 
they can use to buy toys at the student 
store. Rita Kanell, a first-grade teacher, re- 
calls the joy of watching her students pep- 
per a visiting composer with questions 
about Beethoven and Vivaldi. 

The curriculum follows an approach 
pioneered by Stanford educator Henry 
Levin, whose 1986 “Accelerated Schools 
Model” called for schools to introduce slow 
learners to the same material as gifted stu- 
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STUDENTS in their 
uniforms, lined up 
in the play yard at 
Accelerated School 





dents, while school officials work closely 
with parents. Says Sved: “We are forming a 
new and exciting model for urban educa- 
tion, and we've shown that it works.” 
Accelerated has its pick of accom- 
plished teachers and links their pay to stu- 
dent performance. Unlike many guideline- 
laden public schools, Accelerated gives its 
teachers near-total control over instruc- 
tional methods and a real voice in running 





| Joni Jensen. “They 


the place. “For the first time in 19 years of | 


teaching, my experience and my opinion 
make a difference,” says kindergarten and 
first-grade teacher Faynessa Armand. 
Sved and Williams have forged a part- 
nership with California State University, 
Los Angeles, which helps with teacher 
training and grant applications. Wells 
Fargo, the school’s largest donor, pumps 
$200,000 into Accelerated each year. And 
the school in 1997 received a $6.8 million 
office and warehouse site, donated by 
clothing designer Carole Little and her 


business partner Leonard Rabinowitz. As | 


a result, Accelerated is that rare inner-city 
public school with stylized, glass-block 
walls and palm trees. 

Today Accelerated has 11 teachers, 
270 students, a waiting list of 1,200 kids 
and a $2.3 million operating budget. A 
planned $30 million expansion will add a 
two-story high school to the property by 
2004. Graffiti-filled walls outside the 
school have given way to student-painted 
murals. Classrooms are teeming with 
books and artwork. And at lunchtime, 
Zachary is thrilled to grab food from the 
new salad bar. tt] 





RUNNER-UP CAL Elementary School/Latimer, lowa 


POOLING THEIR KNOWLEDGE 


In a farming area where the population is shrinking, 
a tiny school thrives by teaming with a neighbor 


By WENDY COLE 


HE BOISTEROUS FIRST- AND SECOND- 

graders of CAL Elementary School 

suddenly turn silent when Kara Pralle 

strides into the room. She commands 
a level of respect that even veteran teach- 
ers envy. One reason is that she is a high 
school senior and part of a group that 
teaches elementary students about the 
dangers of smoking. Today is National Kick 
Butts Day. “Who's going to kick butts 
and not smoke?” Kara asks the children. All 
32 hands shoot up. After her 10-minute 
spiel, she doles out lollipops and temporary 
tattoos to help them remember her visit. 
But it also helps that Kara casually encoun- 





ters most of the younger kids every day in | 


the hallways of their shared school building 
in tiny (pop. 535) Latimer, Iowa. “Our kids 
see the high schoolers as role models 
and mentors,” says 
first-grade teacher 


SCHOOL FACTS 


watch every move 
they make.” 


The 152. stu- 
dents who attend 
CAL-Dows High 


School, situated just 
down the hall, are a 
bunch worth emu- 
lating. The older 
students juggle cal- 
culus and physiolo- 
gy classes with 
school trips to Spain and statewide jazz-band 
competitions. Some make time every day to 
tutor first-graders in math or reading. Among 
last year’s graduates, 98% went on to college. 

Drawing from four farm towns, the 
CAL and Dows school districts, in a chicken- 
and hog-farming area about 90 miles north 
of Des Moines, are excelling despite de- 
clining enrollment. They have successfully 
negotiated the kind of consolidation that 
often tears schools and communities apart. 
And they serve as models for other rural 





was on the verge of shutting down its 
schools. The CAL district—product of an 
earlier consolidation—offered a rescue plan 
that included a grade-sharing arrangement. 
CAL and Dows each retained its elementary 
school but consolidated their middle schools 
at the Dows campus and their high schools 
at CAL. “The first year there was a lot of us 
vs. them,” said CAL-Dows High School 
principal Rich Wagner. “But people don’t 
think like that anymore.” 

After teaming up, CAL moved ahead 
with expansion plans for the library and pre- 
K, though voters had twice rejected bond is- 
sues to pay for them. So CAL set out to collect 
$600,000 through private donations. Thanks 
to gifts of $10 to $45,000, that goal has near- 
ly been reached, and construction started in 
April. In a district where teachers’ salaries 
begin at $24,000, virtually all chipped in, 
with an average contribution of $1,200. “We 


are a family here,” explained the superinten- 
dent of schools, James Jess. “What makes us 
special is the caring and the informality.” 
CAL Elementary offers two years of 
publicly supported preschool, while Dows 
provides space for a private preschool in its 
building. This early experience gives the stu- 
dents a jump start. “Kids need to feel com- 
fortable in school, or they're not going to 
learn very well,” says CAL Elementary prin- 


| cipal Brian Costello. 


| 


districts with shrinking populations, espe- | 


cially in the Great Plains states. 
Four years ago, the Dows district, 11 


miles southwest of Latimer, had only 75 high | 


| 


school students and just six third-graders. It | 
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Meanwhile, the two grade schools are 
learning from each other. CAL will introduce 
a Spanish-language curriculum next year 
based on one that Dows already has in place, 
while Dows instituted a program for gifted 
students that follows CAL’s lead. a 
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OF THE YEAR 


THE PRINCIPAL: 
Jeanne Stigibauer’s 
resourcefulness 
helped students like 
Cassandra Morant 
pull up their grades 


Hand Middle School/Columbia, S.C. 


“LET THEM LIFT US UP” 


It took a devoted community of friends, neighbors, 
teachers and preachers to spark a revival at this school 


By JODIE MORSE 





FEW MINUTES INTO THIRD PERIOD ON 

a recent morning, four pastors of dif- 

ferent denominations have packed 

into child-size chairs in 
the computer lab at Hand 
Middle School in Columbia, 
S.C. They bow their heads and 
close their eyes, and with 25 
computer monitors purring in 
the background, the Rev. Colé 
Weathers leads a brief invoca- 
tion: “Almighty God, help us 
make a positive difference in 
the lives of children.” Then 
the group gets down to busi- 
ness, divvying up the remaining $1,200 of 
the $1,600 that their churches have collect- 
ed this year for the school. A pizza party is 
planned; new book bags are promised to 
some of Hand’s poorest kids. Before they 
break, once again with a prayer, Hand prin- 
cipal Jeanne Stiglbauer slips in a final re- 
quest: “Standardized testing is coming up, 
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STUDENTS: 960 
INNOVATIONS: 
Became a community 
center; enlisted 


support of churches 
RESULTS: Higher 
test scores; families 
returning from 
private schools 





| 


so please keep all our students and teach- 
ers—and their principal—in your thoughts.” 

Stiglbauer has a great talent for enlist- 
ing aid—from clergy, police, civic groups, 





parents, teachers, businesses and even | 


higher powers. That talent 
has helped transform this 
once downtrodden school 
into one of the highest- 
achieving in South Carolina. 
“Often educators don’t like 
to ask outsiders for help,” ex- 
plains Stiglbauer, who took 
over Hand six years ago. “But 
I say, ‘Let them lift us up.’” 
At a time when public 


is downright dismal, Hand has captured 
the attention—and the donations—of its 
neighbors by turning into an old-fashioned 
community center. Hand keeps the hours 
of a convenience store: 6 a.m. to 10 p.m., 
open all but five weekdays a year. Senior 
citizens tutor teenagers, and preschoolers 
take computer classes here. Professors 
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engagement in many schools | 


from the nearby University of South Car- | 
olina stop by to lecture students. The city ‘ 
council often meets in the school gymnasi- £ 


um. “Everybody comes here. It makes you 
think like, O.K., 
says eighth-grader Frankie English, who 


logs close to 60 hours a week at Hand, * 


thanks to after-school and summer pro- 
grams, weekends at the computer lab and 
even dropping in for vaccinations. 

Hand is located in downtown Columbia 
near the statehouse, and the school’s envi- 
rons include tranquil blocks of sweeping an- 
tebellum porches and weeping wisteria. 
About half of Hand’s 960 students, many of 
them well off and white, hail from these 
streets. The other half, many poor and black, 
live literally on the other side of the railroad 
tracks, some in crumbling shanties that did- 
n't have running water until five years ago. 


WEATHERS$nd 
his wife help 
out at Hand 





I can get into this too,” ; 
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On Stiglbauer’s first day of school, the 
police had to arrest students in nine 
fights—all before the morning bell. Inside 
the school—where test scores had stagnat- 
ed below the 50th percentile—students 
routinely told off teachers. In response, 
Stiglbauer hired a gruff former New York 
police detective as her disciplinarian in 
chief. Her staff hauled the parents of tru- 
ants into family court. And once kids were 
in her grasp, Stiglbauer never let them go. 
She “invited” struggling students to in- 
tense early-morning, after-school and 
summer drill sessions. But the bonus class- 
es became so popular that close to half of 
Hand’s students now attend school virtual- 
ly year-round—half of those by choice. 

Stiglbauer and her staff promoted di- 
versity by encouraging all kids to join the 
school’s sports teams, technology classes 
and arts electives. While all Hand's test 
scores have increased, those of black stu- 
dents have surged the most: 85% in the past 
five years. As test scores rose, families who 
had fled to private and parochial schools 
started returning. Then real estate agents 
began to drop mentions of Hand’s achieve- 
ments into their pitches about heated 
pools and tree-lined cul-de-sacs. Mary Lu 
Dalton, 
switched her son from a Catholic school to 
Hand three years ago. “At St. Joseph’s there 





RUNNER-UP Towns Middle School/Hiawassee, Ga 


WIRED FOR THE FUTURE 


On their laptops, rural kids explore faraway volcanoes, 
learn math formulas and turn in homework too 


By TIMOTHY ROCHE 





N THE NORTHERN EDGE OF GEORGIA, 
where the Hiawassee River rushes 
out of the Smoky Mountains, natur- 
al beauty keeps close company 
with human poverty, A winding, hour- 


| long drive from the nearest interstate high- | 
way, Towns County is one of Georgia’s | 


Hand’s curriculum coordinator, | 


was one black student in my child’s whole | 


school,” says Dalton. “Here he’s getting an 


education in different faiths and cultures. | 


He’s even been to two Bat Mitzvahs.” 

With the stream of wealthier parents 
came additional support. Parents chipped 
in to buy high-tops for students on the bas- 
ketball team who couldn’t afford them. 
Others banded together to raise $120,000 
to build a new track. 

Ironically, Hand’s successes have 
spawned a string of new challenges. So 
many families have returned—or trans- 
ferred in from other schools—that some 
classes have swelled to 32 students. Half of 





Hand’s students take at least one class ina | 


portable trailer. And because Hand's 


scores are soaring, it stands to lose two | 


teachers allotted by the state to low-scoring | technology. U.S. schools lately have 


schools. 

A bigger challenge will come next fall. 
District officials are so impressed with 
Stiglbauer’s performance that they've asked 
her to leave Hand to head a struggling Co- 
lumbia high school. Stiglbauer, who lives 
three blocks from Hand and whose son will 
begin the sixth grade there next fall, has 
promised not to stray too far. “A long while 
ago,” she says, “I forgot where I smpped 
and these students started.” 





poorest and most isolated localities, where 
the average annual wage is $19,656, and 
38% of schoolkids qualify for a subsidized 
lunch. Yet the county also boasts one of the 
best-wired middle schools in the U.S. 
As yellow buses deposit their passen- 
gers at the Towns County Comprehensive 
School, serving students in pre-K through 
grade 12, you can instantly tell which are 
the middle schoolers: each totes a tough, 
silvery NetSchools laptop computer that 
can be dropped from 5 ft. without breaking. 
Infrared sensors in classroom ceilings con- 
nect the laptops to the school’s server and 
the Internet. Teachers of everything from 





science to American history incorporate 


the Web into lesson plans. Away from 
school, kids plug their laptops into phone 
lines to question teachers or online ex- 
perts about homework, or check cafeteria 
menus. When students are out sick, their 
teachers e-mail their missed assignments. 

Since Towns adopted e-learning in 
1998, its middle-schoolers’ scores on the 
lowa Test of Basic Skills have risen nine 
percentile points. Attendance has im- 
proved, and disciplinary referrals to the 
principal's office are down by more than 
half. State assessments of their writing 
show Towns’ eighth-graders scoring 16 
points higher than the Georgia average. 

This is not a typical response to new 


thrown boatloads of money at software 
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and hardware—often with dubious results. 
Many school computers aren't effectively 
linked to the Internet, and teachers often 
aren't trained in e-learning. But Towns 
benefited from the struggles of others. 
Middle-school principal Stephen Smith, 
53, initially wanted laptops just for teach- 
ers. But the teachers urged him to find 
ways to buy computers for students as well. 
The federally funded Appalachian Region- 
al Commission contributed nearly 80% of 
the $500,000 cost of wiring the middle 
school. Smith raised the rest from local do- 


| nations. Towns decided to start by wiring 


the sixth-, seventh- and eighth-graders be- 
cause, Smith says, “they want to know 
everything and do everything.” Smith 
hopes that by 2002, every high school 
student will also have a laptop. 

Last month seventh- and eighth-graders 
studying Jules Verne’s A Journey to the 
Center of the Earth tapped into a website 
to see live shots of active volcanoes and 
examine diagrams of the earth’s core. On 
the same day, math students manipulat- 
ed the size and shape of triangles on their 
laptops, watching as the angles and areas 
changed. “When you can see it, you can 
believe it,” says teacher Heather Mar- 
shall. Learning on laptops, she says, is at 
once “deeper” and more fun, 

The program has inspired parents as 
well, They volunteer more at school than 
before, and adult-education enrollment has 
increased—with parents borrowing their 
kids’ computers for assignments. —Reported 
by Anne Berryman/Hiawassee 
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OF THE YEAR 
Stonewall Jackson High School/Manassas, Va. 


PULLING IN THE PARENTS 


Moms and dads need to lend a hand because the 
curriculum at this school is not for wimps 


By REBECCA WINTERS 





VERY PARENT OF A SCHOOLCHILD IS 
familiar with the counter. It’s that im- 


posing bit of architecture in the main | 
office that many administrators use to | 


keep parents at bay. “I hated that thing,” 


says Steve Constantino. So when he be- | 
came principal of Stonewall Jackson High | 


School in Manassas, Va., he immediately 
ripped the counter out. 

That was just the first of many changes 
intended to make parents feel welcome. 
Constantino, 42, knew that a top predictor 
of a child’s success is parental involvement 
in his or her education. But Stonewall faced 
a problem familiar to many schools in the 
suburbs, where parents in two-career fami- 
lies commute long distances to demanding 
jobs—and where a quiet kind of education- 
al neglect often breeds mediocrity. 

Only a decade ago, Stonewall over- 


looked a two-lane road in a rural county of | 
cattle farms and Civil War battlefields. To- | 


day, Manassas is a bustling exurb of Wash- 
ington, and Stonewall abuts a shopping 
mall with high-tech neighbors such as 
Lockheed Martin. Commuters face a 90- 
min. drive to Washington, making atten- 
dance at concerts and teachers’ confer- 
ences problematic. And high schoolers at 
Stonewall, like those everywhere, are 
prone to reply to “What happened at 
school today?” with a sullen “Not much.” 
That kind of response was bothering 
Stonewall parents more than anything else, as 
Constantino learned when he became prin- 
cipal six years ago. Parents wondered, Did 


pet) Hn 


| in other moms and dads, 









their child arrive on time for school that day? | 
Did he or she turn in the math homework? | 


Are there any big tests or projects coming up? 

To provide answers, Constantino and 
his staff put in place a program called 
ParentLink. Through a website and a voice- 
mail system, parents can get up-to-date in- 
formation about their child’s grades, home- 
work, attendance and even the details of 
that day’s lessons. Yvonne Gray says, “Par- 
entLink fosters communication” with her 
daughter. “It gives me something specific 





to ask her about.” Helen Marmoll, after | 


checking ParentLink, stunned her son by 

asking why he hadn’t made it back to class 

on time after a doctor’s appointment. 
Stonewall also moved to accommodate 


working parents’ schedules. Guidance di- | 


rector Rebekah Wight began 
planning events on Saturday 
mornings, including a break- 
fast orientation for the par- 
ents of incoming freshmen. A 
group of active Stonewall 
parents is now trying to draw 


even before their kids get to 
high school. Constantino, in 
addition to tearing out the 
counter, has placed direc- 
tional signs in both English and Spanish 
throughout Stonewall. “Most schools are 
incredibly intimidating places to a visitor,” 
he says. Parents are encouraged to make 
evening use of the school’s resources on 
college and career options. And the school 
plans to open its newly 
renovated fitness center 


STUDENTS: 2,270 

INNOVATIONS: Online 
and voicemail data for 
parents; more flexible 


meeting times 
RESULTS: More 
engaged parents; 
more students in 
tough courses 



















PARENTS can 
now check kids’ 
grades online 


to the community. In part as a result of 
these initiatives, 59% of parents said in a 
1999 survey that they were satisfied with 
Stonewall, in contrast to 34% in 1995. 

Over the same period, the average SAT 
score has risen 61 points, with an 18% re- 
duction in the disparity between minority 
and nonminority scores. The dropout rate 
is down from 11% in 1995 to 3% today. 
Even extracurricular pursuits are reaching 
new heights: the choir just hauled home a 
crystal trophy from a national competition, 
and a new robotics club placed well in its 
first outing. 

While getting parents 
more involved, Stonewall 
has also aggressively chal- 
lenged its students, espe- 
cially through a demanding 
precollege curriculum called 
the international baccalaure- 
ate. Stonewall is one of 305 
U.S. public high schools that 
offer an I.B. degree—which is 
awarded in 102 countries and 
is often regarded as superior to completion 
of advanced-placement classes. But at 
Stonewall, I.B. isn’t just a way to prep the 
honors kids. Students are urged by the fac- 
ulty to stretch themselves, and an astound- 
ing 45% take part, with 86% scoring four or 
better on a five-point scale. 

I.B. classes, begun at Stonewall in 
1994, often feel like college seminars. An 
I.B. anthropology course has become 
so popular that Stonewall offers four 
sections of it. In one lesson in April, 
the day before the prom, teacher 
Maureen Ellis hopped from apart- 
heid to Yugoslavia to India’s Mogul 
dynasty, and hands shot up as stu- 
dents fielded questions about accul- 
turation and colonialism. It costs 
Stonewall $66,000 a year to offer 
the I.B. program, but teachers and 
parents say the benefits returned to 
the school are priceless. —With 
reporting by Melissa August/Manassas 
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RUNNER-UP Fox Tech High School/San Antonio, Texas 


FROM WORST TO FIRST 


A school’s remarkable turnaround shows that failure, 
even in the toughest of places, is not inevitable 


| guidance team that would tightly track its 
students until they graduated. 

The results have been dramatic. This 
year 92% of Fox Tech students passed the 
state’s math exam—the best performance in 
the district. The dropout rate—15% in 1995— 
is down to 4%. The old Fox Tech literally 
smelled from garbage left to rot in corners 
and from home- 
less men who 
used the foun- 
tain as a toilet. 
Now the school 
is spotless. Open 
house, which 
used to draw 
perhaps 60 par- 
ents, regularly 
| attracts 600— 
spurred, no 
doubt, by Cock- 
rell’s having dis- 
patched faculty 
to knock on 
doors. 

Cockrell has 
even managed to co-opt, 
through private meetings, 
the gangs that used to terror- 
ize Fox Tech’s hallways. Car- 
los Reyes, a self-described 
former hoodlum, credits Fox 
Tech with turning his life 
around. Now a junior and a B 
student, he encourages his 
“crew” to keep their feuds 
off campus. 


By ANDREW GOLDSTEIN 
OU SEE IT IN THE SWEAT OF FORMER | 
dropout Ernest Chavez, 17, hunched 
over a computer, intent on making 
up enough courses to graduate with | 

his class. It’s there when Sergeant José 

Campos, 62, who has been teaching Junior 

ROTC for 24 years, brags that this year he 

has “87 young ladies in my program”—the 

most ever. And you hear it in the school’s 

mariachi band, practicing before sunrise. A 

visit to Louis W. Fox Academic and Tech- 

nical High School in San Antonio, Texas, 
shows how far the school has come. Just five 
years ago, it was the worst school in Texas. 

By 1996, Fox Tech had received F's on 
the state’s report card for four consecutive 
years. Three-quarters of the students who 
began as freshmen never made it to gradua- 
tion. Fewer than 25% of sophomores passed 
the state’s basic-skills exam in math. Failure 
had become routine, expected and excused. 

After all, three-fourths of Fox Tech students 

are poor enough to receive subsidized 

lunches. More than half the students work | 
at night to help support their families. Near- 
ly 100 have their own children to support. 
Still, the district thought Fox Tech could 
do better, and unleashed what educators call 
the “neutron bomb” of school reform: it “dis- 
established” the school and forced all em- 
ployees to reapply for their jobs. New prin- 
cipal Joanne Cockrell, an intense former 
math teacher and basketball coach, rehired 
a third of the faculty and brought in 70 new 
teachers. All had to be willing, she says, “to 
give up their private time.” Cockrell insti- 
tuted a strict dress code and in her first 
year dragged 250 kids and their parents 
into truancy court. She also split the school 
into four specialized programs, each witha | 





art and music and “focus on the basics,” Fox 
Tech has expanded its cultural offerings—a 





CHOICES such as cosmetology, mariachi band and Junior ROTC help keep Fox Tech students engaged and give them occupational skills 







While high-stakes tests like those in | 
Texas have propelled some schools to ditch | 


move that has kept students such as Reyes | 


interested in school. Test prep is confined 
to half-hour “blitz” classes during the five 
weeks leading up to the state exams. Enter- 
ing freshmen get to choose which of the four 
schools-within-a-school to enter: Internet 
Design (where students can earn coveted 
Adobe certifications), Career Studies (auto 
shop, construction, cosmetology, food ser- 
vices and welding), the Law and Research 
magnet program (courses include constitu- 
tional law) and Universal Global Studies. 
Concerned that Universal Global risked 
becoming a depository for the least moti- 


| vated students, the district paid $8,500 in 


1997 to bring in an acclaimed, privately de- 
veloped program called avip. It places C 
students in the most rigorous courses avail- 
able, then gives 
them the sup- 
port necessary 
to succeed, in- 
cluding an ex- 
tra class period 
each day devot- 
ed to individual 
tutoring. All of 
Fox’s 90 AvID 
students now 
plan to go to 
college. Senior 
Precious Wright, 
18, was forced 
to move to Kan- 
sas after her 
P ~ grandmother, 
with whom she had been liv- 
ing, died last year. Wright was 
afraid that without the help 
of avip, she wouldn’t get into 
college. So she bought a bus 
ticket back to San Antonio 
and lives on her own, working 
eight hours a day after school 
to support herself. Last 
month she was accepted by 
Texas Woman’s University. 
A tired Cockrell, 57, plans to retire at 
the end of next year, satisfied that Fox 
Tech has lighted a path toward success 
for disadvantaged students—and for oth- 
er schools that teach them. cc) 


proud of Reyes 
and Wright 
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EDUCATION SPECIAL REPORT 


WHEN PARENTS 
DROP OUT 





Too many harried moms and dads have been 
playing hooky, but schools are luring them back 


By JODIE MORSE 





OR SEVERAL YEARS, THE PUBLIC 
schools of Norton, Mass., a college 
town an hour south of Boston, 
have wrestled with low atten- 
dance, The students aren’t the 
problem; they’re marked present 
for class an impressive 94% of the time. 
But their parents are a different story. The 





district invited 1,000 parents toadrugand | 


alcohol seminar, but only two showed up. 
The turnout at some parent-teacher con- 
ferences can be just as paltry. At.a public 
meeting, where droves of parents joined a 
heated debate on the future of Norton's 
middle-school basketball league, 
room cleared out when talk turned to 
Item B on the evening’s agenda—the dis- 
trict’s scores on the state’s tough, new 
standardized exam. Says Richard Zus- 
man, one of the district’s curriculum coor- 
dinators: “It really makes you wonder 
what’s important to these parents.” 

Lois Bean worries about the same 
thing. An eighth-grade teacher in the up- 
scale Atlanta suburb of Lilburn, she says 
her problem students have one thing in 
common: detached parents. Bean’s efforts 
to get their mothers and fathers to attend 
back-to-school night, help out with re- 
search papers or even return her phone 
calls are often in vain. Those same parents 
are usually no-shows even at the Little 
League games that her family frequents. 
“We end up giving the same kids, who live 
in beautiful homes, a ride home every 
night,” she says. “These aren’t bad parents, 
but absentee parents.” 

One of the themes that TIME writers 
heard consistently while reporting on can- 
didates for our Schools of the Year was that 
many parents—a minority, but still too 


the | 


| week by the University 





many—have virtually dropped out of their 
children’s education. Each school that we 
have recognized as outstanding has found 
innovative ways to get parents more in- 
volved—but those schools often work 
against a strong headwind. In a poll con- 
ducted earlier this year by Public Agenda, 
a nonprofit research organization, 70% of 
parents said they had not volunteered to 
tutor or coach in the past two years, and 
60% said they had not attended a single 
community event held at their child’s 
school. In a U.S. Education Department 
survey in 1999, 1 in 4 parents said he or she 
does not attend parent- 
teacher conferences. 
Recent studies, in- 
cluding one released last 


of Michigan, show that 
kids in two-parent fami- 
lies spend more time 
with Mom and Dad than 
kids did 20 years ago. But 
much of that time is 
spent on activities like 





standards, they are demanding the same of 
parents. “We're now discovering that even 
small class sizes with the best teachers and 
best materials may not be enough to fix a 
school,” says Heather Weiss, director of 
Harvard's Family Research Project. “If you 
get parents on board then you've got a bet- 
ter shot.” To lure them back, schools are 
doing everything from sending teachers on 
house calls to giving parents a larger role in 
school reform. The moves are backed by 
new federal legislation that says a school 
won't get money unless it proves that its 
parents are getting involved. 

Dropout parents are found across the 


| spectrum of income and education. Low- 





When | tell 
them there's a 
problem with 
their kids, they 


income couples and single moms often jug- 
gle multiple jobs, and have little time or en- 


| ergy for teacher conferences or homework 


help. Professional couples with two de- 
manding careers often view the schools as 
subcontractors whom they pay, through 
hefty taxes, to fill ever more complex roles: 
as babysitters, coaches, cops, nurses, ther- 
apists and surrogate parents. These extra 
burdens come at a time when teachers face 
rising pressure to show results in the class- 
room. Isabelle Carduner, a French teacher 
at Huron High School in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
says too many parents are “overextended 
with their jobs. When I tell them there’s a 
problem with their kids, they literally say, 
‘You handle it.’ That’s the group that frus- 
trates me the most.” 

To be sure, parental 
frustrations are running 
equally high. Moms and 
dads accustomed to the in- 
stant gratification of e- 
mail can spend dizzying 
days trying to connect 
with teachers, many of 
whom don’t have comput- 
ers or voicemail. For many 
working parents, meeting 


shopping or watching TV 
together. In a survey 
conducted last year for 
Time and the Nick- 


literally say, ‘You 
handle it? 


—ISABELLE CARDUNER 


a teacher between 8 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. is simply im- 
possible. 

Both schools and par- 


elodeon channel, 24% of 
kids felt their parents 
showed little or no inter- 
est in what they studied at school. Says Kim 
Joiner, a technology consultant at Conway 
Middle School in Louisville, Ky.: “It’s very 
popular to say we have a problem in edu- 
cation, but it’s not very popular to say we 
have a parent problem.” 

Such talk, long limited to hushed ex- 


| changes in the faculty lounge, has broken 


into the open. Because teachers are in- 





ents need to change. Joyce 
Epstein, a professor at 
Johns Hopkins University 
who has spent two decades studying chil- 
dren, families and schools, has found that 
parental involvement in a child’s educa- 
tion—more than a family’s educational 
background—can be one of the strongest 
predictors of a child’s academic success. 


| Activities like sitting on school steering 


creasingly held to stricter performance | 





Ilustration for TIME by Clark Mitchell/Vectrix 


committees and running capital campaigns, 
which may make parents feel committed, 
have a negligible effect on kids’ achieve- 
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As Harvard's Weiss says, “A parent may not 
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ments. Much more fruitful are the con- 
nections parents make with their children at 
home, dissecting what happened in class 
that day or puzzling over an assignment to- 
gether. And teachers can help spark those 
discussions. In a yearlong study, Epstein 
tracked 700 Baltimore middle schoolers 
from families with little formal education 
whose teachers imposed a new rule: the stu- 
dents were required to discuss their lan- 
guage-arts homework with a family mem- 
ber. Result: higher grades and more 
enthusiastic writers. 
And parental interest shouldn't be lim- 
ited to the classroom, for many of life’s | 
lessons are learned in the extracurriculars. 





have the time to coach a team but you sure 
as heck better get to the game.” And pay 


close attention. Atlanta dad and soccer 
coach David Black remembers looking to 
the father of a timid 8-year-old forward to 
shout a few words of encouragement as his 
daughter went charging down the field, 
only to find that Dad was talking on a cell 
phone and riffling through a manila enve- | 
lope during his daughter’s shining mo- | 
ment. Says Black: “I don’t think he even | 
noticed she was on the field.” 
Studies show that parental involvement | 
drops off drastically in the teenage years—a | 
full 50% between sixth and ninth grades. 
But research likewise shows that parents 
who back off in the face of teen surliness are | 
making a big mistake at a time when stu- 
dents are making academic decisions with 
real consequence for their future. } 
What can schools do to encourage that 
engagement? Here are five ideas that are 
showing results: 


DO LUNCH. When parents resisted com- | 


ing to events at school, teachers in Norton, 
Mass., got scores of families to turn out for 
free ice cream at a McDonald’s Math and 
Science Night. Another evening, about 300 
headed to the local Roche Bros. supermar- 
ket. Over free samples of sauteed scallops, 
chips and cake, teachers explained the 
state’s new math and science standards 
and gave parents creative, do-at-home ac- 
tivities to help explore with their kids the 
finer points of density and the decimal sys- 
tem. As parents shopped, teachers con- 
ducted impromptu conferences with some 
they hadn’t set eyes on all year. 

Helen Chaset, principal of Burning Tree 
Elementary in the tony Washington suburb 


| of Bethesda, Md., began scheduling meet- 


ings with parents at the board room of a Dis- 
trict of Columbia law firm convenient to the 
offices where many worked. Her first 
brown-bag lunch there was packed with 
25 parents—two-thirds of whom Chaset 


E A father in Springdale, Ark., 
has lunch in the elementary school 
cafeteria as part of the Watchdog program 


had never seen at a group meeting before. 
“There is an element of guilt because you 


| just can’t be there all the time,” says Gail 


Scott, a lawyer for the U.S. Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission and mother of 
three who made time for the luncheon. 


GIVE PARENTS REAL POWER. In place 
of feeble Pras, many districts have sanc- 
tioned so-called school-improvement 


| teams that give parents a powerful hand in 


everything from hiring and firing teachers 
to selecting the texts their children will 


| study. Five years ago, parents and teachers 


at Conway Middle School in Louisville 
were “enemies,” according to principal 
Steve St. Claire. So he invited parents to 
take part in teacher-training sessions, 
where they helped develop guidelines for 
grading student work. When the state re- 


| 








leased the school’s standardized test 
scores, parents and teachers analyzed 
them together. And the school invited stu- 
dents to lead their own parent-teacher 
conferences, explaining what they were— 
and weren’t—learning. It was probably no 
accident that this school year, Conway 
reached the “rewards” level on Kentucky’s 
standardized exam, which means that a 
significant percentage of students scored 
higher than average. And the school now 
has to turn away families from across the 
county who'd like to enroll their children. 


m MAKE HOUSE CALLS. Jocelyn Graves, a 
single mom who lives in downtown Sacra- 
mento, Calif., felt that her son’s school was 
run by suburban educators who didn’t un- 
derstand or care about her son. She began 


LINKING AT THE RINK 
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grumbling to friends and found that many 
were equally disaffected. At an informal 
school meeting, Graves acerbically sug- 
gested teachers could better understand 
students and parents by visiting their 
homes. Three years and 6,000 home visits 
later, the Sacramento schools’ Home-Visit 
Project is credited with helping turn 
around the district’s parents and its stu- 
dents. Reading scores on standardized ex- 
ams have gone up 32%, math scores surged 
66%. In a recent survey, 89% of parents 
said their children were performing better 
in school, The results have been so stun- 
ning that last year California approved a 
$15 million statewide home-visit program 
and districts in four other states launched 
pilot projects. 

In the Sacramento model, teachers go 
to the homes of their students at least once 
each school year to chat with parents about 
what their child will study in the coming 
year and how precisely parents can help 
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with homework assignments. For teach- 
ers, the visits can amount to a crash course 
in sensitivity training. Teachers visit 
homes in pairs and, once inside, have a re- 
laxed chat with parents rather than levying 
instructions as they would in a classroom. 
Often that means overlooking threadbare 
interiors or a family’s less-than-scholarly 


choice of reading material. Jennifer Ching | 


Moff, a third-grade teacher at Sacramento’s 
Woodbine Elementary who has logged 220 
visits since the beginning of the program, 
lives in a suburb and ordinarily would not 
spend her after-school hours in a zrP code 
where her pupils reside. The visits have 
been humbling. One family owned little 
furniture and had to borrow some folding 
chairs for Moffs visit; others welcomed her 
with sodas and snacks they'd been saving 
for a special occasion. “It’s just a matter of 
changing the context of things because 


A suburban Maryland 
elementary principal travels to downtown 
Washington to meet with busy parents 


you know the children a little better and 
you've seen their soccer trophies,” says 
Moff. “I didn’t really understand the 


neighborhood or the kids and the parents | 


until I walked in their shoes.” 


@ HOLD PARENTS ACCOUNTABLE. The 
parents, teachers and administrators of 
all 11 million children in Title I schools— 
those that serve the nation’s poorest stu- 
dents—are required to sign “compacts” 
that typically stipulate, among other 
things, how many hours parents will read 
with their children each week. At the 
KIPP Academies, two successful charter 
schools in Houston and New York City, 
parents, teachers and students sign con- 
tracts pledging everything from adher- 
ence to the dress code (teachers and stu- 
dents) to checking homework (parents). 
If students repeatedly slip up, the acade- 





mies can send them back to a regular 
public school. 


© GIVE PARENTS TALKING POINTS. 


| TIME’s High School of the Year, Stonewall 


Jackson, in Manassas, Va., is only one of the 
schools that are using Internet and voicemail 


| systems to encourage parents to stay in- 


formed about what the kids are doing in 
school. Parents in Forsyth County, Ga., can 
log onto a website that shows everything from 
the levels that students must achieve on Geor- 
gia’s standardized exam to what their child’s 
next term paper is on—and when it’s due. “I 
have to admit I don’t go to pra meetings, but 
I can check up on homework assignments, 
projects and grades while I’m at work,” says 
Bailey Mitchell, father of a ninth-grader. 





while watching their kids 
experiment with aluminum foil at a 
school-sponsored event in Norton, Mass. 
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The success of all these reforms de- 
pends on the willingness of parents and 
schools to change. That’s the mission of 
a weekly night class called Parent Part- 
ners held in Kings Mountain, N.C. At 
the close of a recent confessional-style 
session, Pressley Barrino, 38, a lighting 


| technician and father of two, told how 


he made some mistakes with his first 
child, who spent time in reform school. 
He’s doing things differently with his 8- 
year-old daughter Nakia—reading to her 
at night and helping with homework. 
He has even taken to dropping by her 
school during his lunch hour to check in 
with her teacher. Barrino tells the 
group: “A child who knows you're be- 
hind her does a lot better.” So, too, does 
a teacher. —With reporting by Melissa 
August/Washington, John U. Bacon/Ann Arbor, 
Amy Bonesteel/Atlanta, Dan Cray/Los Angeles, 
Paul Cuadros/Kings Mountain and Maggie 


| Sieger/Louisville 
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Overdoing It? 


very school has its Leslie 
Kanofsky. She's the parent all the 
teachers know, whether they have 

taught her kids or not. She's a 
loving mom, a committed PTA officer, a 
regular face in the halls—and, some 
Say, a royal pain. In an age when many 
schools would be pleased if most of 
their parents would venture into the 
building a couple of times a year, 
Kanofsky, of Skokie, Ill., is in her kids’ 
schools as many as three times a week. 
The mother of a sixth-grader, an 11th- 
grader and a college student, she has 
crusaded for typing instruction, against 
the high noise level at pep rallies and for 
more-demanding instruction at the 
junior high. “When a principal says, ‘It’s 
my school,’ | tell him, ‘It's our school. 
You have to do what the community 
wants,"” says Kanofsky, who limits her 
work as a pharmacist to every other 
weekend so that she has time for tasks 
like volunteering at the junior high 
school store. 

By all accounts, Kanofsky’s 
activism and enthusiasm are well 
intentioned, and it's clear she is having 
an impact on her children and their 
schools. But not all that impact is 
welcome. Like many other kids of what 
some teachers call “helicopter 
parents,” Kanofsky’s children say they 
are sometimes embarrassed by their 
mom's presence and influence in the 
schools. “It’s hard to tell if teachers are 
reacting to you as a person or if [their 
behavior] is colored by their impressions 
of your parent,” says Laura Kanofsky, 
19, who will be a sophomore at Harvey 
Mudd College in California in the fall. 
When it came time to apply for college, 
Laura says matter-of-factly, she 
determined that “anywhere my mom 
could drive to by lunchtime was too 
close.” —By Rebecca Winters and 
Wendy Cole/Chicago 


HANDS ON Kanofsky regularly visits 
her son Daniel, right, and friends 
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By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 








MICHAEL STIPE 


isn't supposed to be here. He is a 41-year-old singer for a 21-year- 
old band: R.E.M. In rock-’n’-roll years, R.E.M. is 147 years old. 
Every member—Stipe, guitarist Peter Buck, 44, and bassist Mike 
Mills, 42—is easily old enough to be Christina Aguilera's father. 


Nonetheless, here are the boys of 
R.E.M.—Buck, Stipe and Mills—all lined up 
like talk-show guests in the offices of Warn- 
er Bros. Records. Stipe’s bald, Buck’s a little 
paunchy, and Mills has that unsettling Bob 
Costas thing going on where he appears 
both boyish and middle-aged. Great rock 
groups don’t usually stick around for the 
gray hairs to come in; they're supposed to 
burn out, fade away, hey hey, my my, well 
whatever, never mind. In fact in 1998, 
when R.E.M. was finishing its last album, 
Up (its first without original drummer Bill 
Berry, who retired after recovering from a 
brain aneurysm and lives on a farm outside 


Athens, Ga.), the guys did disband—but | 


only briefly. “When we mixed that record, I 
thought it was our last will and testament,” 
says Stipe. “Then we talked, and we realized 
that each of us wanted to continue making 
music somehow and that the people we 
wanted to continue making music with 
were in the room.” Says Buck: “We just had 
to get past the weird stuff.” 

There’s still plenty of weird stuff going 
on with R.E.M. Buck is facing charges in 
London over an April 21 “air rage” incident 
in which he allegedly got drunk and as- 
saulted crew members on a British Airways 
flight. (Buck issued an apology and faces a 
court date on June 18). Yet despite abort- 
ed breakups and possible breakdowns, 





Stipe later adds, for good measure, “I’m 
only two years older than Tom Cruise and 
three years older than Brad Pitt.” 

Pitt and Cruise aren’t just points of 
comparison for Stipe; they're also col- 
leagues. In recent years Stipe has become 
increasingly involved in the filmmaking 


scene. Rockers who go Hollywood often _ 


find that when they stop singing and start 
speaking, their words lose their magic: the 
great Bob Dylan in the megabomb movie 
Hearts of Fire, Mick Jagger in every flick he 
ever made. Stipe has slipped into films not 
as an actor but as a producer. In 1999 he 
had his greatest celluloid success as a co- 
producer of the Oscar-nominated movie 
Being John Malkovich. Stipe is currently 
producing a wide range of films, including 
the high school coming-of-age feature Our 
Song (opening in New York City on May 23 
and wider in June), the women’s prison 
drama Stranger Inside (airing on HBO June 
23) and 13 Conversations About One Thing, 
a drama about karma, which should hit the 
festival circuit later this year. “Onstage it’s 
all about me, whether it should be or not,” 
says Stipe. “But Peter’s frankly much 
smarter and more articulate than I am, and 
so’s Mike. So there’s an interest from me in 
being behind the scenes in movies. I get a 
lot of satisfaction from that.” 

Stipe operates two film companies, the 





You won't find Stipe in the office push- 
ing papers. “I’m not a numbers guy,” says 
Stipe, “even though I’m a Capricorn.” 
Stipe splits his time between homes in 
Athens, Los Angeles and New York City 
and is often on the road. “He's like Bosley 
in Charlie’s Angels—he’s always traveling,” 
says Single Cell co-head Sandy Stern. But 
Stipe is a hands-on producer. Jill Sprecher, 
director of 13 Conversations, says that 
while Stipe was making Reveal in a studio 
in Dublin, Ireland, last year, he would reg- 
ularly call top actors, pushing them to take 
a role. “I think the reason we got the cast 
we did was because of him,” says Sprecher. 

The singer’s divided career hasn’t 
hurt his music. Reveal is a smooth combi- 
nation of lush, mysterious melodies and 
high-tech production. It’s like a trip 
through a rain forest on a hovercraft. On 
Up, the band overemphasized the elec- 
tronica; on Reveal, the judicious techno 
touches contribute to a sense of drama 
and experimentation. Stipe’s lyrics re- 
main characteristi- 
cally erudite and 
elusive. On Imita- 
tion of Life he 
croons, “Charades, 
pop skill/ water hy- 
acinth, named by a 
poet.” On Chorus 
and the Ring, he sings, “It’s 

the poison that in measures brings illu- 
minating vision/ It’s the knowing with a 
wink that we expect in Southern women.” 
His lyrics may appear random, but they 
can aim for Proustian resonance. A line on 
Imitation—“That’s cinnamon that’s Holly- 
wood”—is meant to conjure memories of 
eating cinnamon toast in childhood and 
feelings of innocence lost. 

Stipe says he’s “phenomenally over- 
worked” but happy. He says he’s been “in a 
relationship with an amazing man” for about 
three years (he says his partner isn’t a 





00d. Is this the band’s end? Nah, it’s a new beginning 


INITANO S1RHOD—AMNANIKO NOMS 


R.E.M.—arguably the most influential rock 
band of the 80s and ’90s—is poised for fresh 
success. The trio's new album, Reveal 
(Warner Bros.), is its best since its 1992 
megahit, Automatic for the People. “With 
the exception of U2, there’s no one who has 
stayed together and stayed relevant for as 
long as we have,” says Stipe. “We can’t pos- 
sibly compete with Limp Bizkit and Britney 
Spears, and I have no real desire to. But as 
long as people are excited about our work, 
we're going to expend the energy to do it.” 





New York City-based C-Hundred (which he 
started with producer-director Jim McKay 
in 1987) and the Los Angeles-based Single 
Cell Pictures (launched in 1995). Both are 
now run under Self Timer, a parent compa- 
ny that Stipe heads, and both focus on low- 
budget films. “I refer to what we do as ‘un- 
der the radar,’” says McKay, who directed 
Our Song, a C-Hundred film with a budget 
of under $500,000. Single Cell’s films tend to 
have bigger stars; 13 Conversations features 
Matthew McConaughey and Amy Irving. 





celebrity). In the past Stipe avoided ques- 
tions about his sexuality, but he’s now more 
comfortable discussing it. “I was being made 
to bea coward about it,” he says, “rather than 
someone who felt like it really was a very pri- 
vate thing.” He now readily describes him- 
self as a “queer artist.” But not everything 
about Stipe is open for explanation. When he 
is asked why he seems to have a blue brick 
tattooed on his right hand, he just smiles. 
“Reason?” he says. “This is Michael Stipe 
you're talking to, young man.” q 
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The heros an ogre and the 
as gross in the delightfully 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


NCE UPON A TIME, AN OGRE NAMED 
Shrek lived in a mythical but | 
nonetheless insalubrious swamp. 
He was green. He was overweight. 
He liked to take mud showers. He 
made candles out of his own earwax. Un- 
derstandably, he led a rather lonely life. He 
pretended he preferred it that way. 
Meantime, the local tyrant, Lord Far- 
quaad, has been torturing the Ginger- 
bread Man. “No, not my buttons, not my 
gumdrop buttons!” his brave but hapless 
victim piteously cries. Just why his lord- 
ship takes such violent umbrage at fairy- 
tale creatures is not clear. But he decrees 
that they all be exiled from his kingdom to 
Shrek’s fen, which irritates the monster. 
It is the hilarious business of Shrek, a 
delightful new animated feature based on 
the William Steig book, to subvert all the 
well-worn expectations of its genre—to 
make us see, as the ogre does, how tire- 
some fairy-tale creatures and conventions 
have become. At the same time, Shrek sug- 
gests some smart, anachronistic spins for 
the collective unconscious to try out. 
This the movie does by employing the 
latest in animation technology. The pro- 
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drincess can be almost 
actured fairy tale Shrek 
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ducers call it a “fluid animation system.” 
We are powerless to explain how it works, 
but we can describe what it produces: a 
very persuasive three-dimensionality and 
an astonishingly subtle range of facial ex- 
pressions for all Shrek’s characters. 

The truth is that this movie would have 
been a good one no matter what the state 
of its animators’ art, because it has an 
amusing (and morally useful) tale to tell. 
Basically, we're talking that old standby, a 
quest story. The ogre (Mike Myers charac- 
terizes him vocally as a dour Scotsman) 
does a deal with the vertically challenged 
Farquaad (John Lithgow) to rescue Prin- 
cess Fiona (Cameron Diaz) from a faraway 
castle. If he succeeds, the princeling will 
marry the girl and remove the crowd of en- 
chanted nuisances from Shrek’s property. 

Is the princess guarded by a ferocious 
dragon? You bet. Will Shrek fall in love 
with her? Why bother to ask? What's so 
good (or original) about all of this? Well, 
frankly, it’s the Donkey. 

He’s Shrek’s sidekick, a pest, a trouble- 
maker, a nonstop talker, and he may just 
harbor secret dreams of pop stardom 
Mostly, though, he represents the reality 
principle in the movie—hooves on the 
ground, big ears swivelingly alert for false 
and dangerous notes. His vocal characteri- 
zation is supplied by Eddie Murphy, and it 
is fair to say that not since Robin Williams 
in Aladdin has an actor so deliciously ap- 
propriated a movie. Whether he’s fending 
off the sudden amorous attentions of 
Fiona’s dragon, proposing an evening of 
man-to-man conversation with Shrek—to 
be followed by a waffle breakfast he’s will- 
ing to whip up—or dealing with a twitching 
eye brought on by his many stressful ad- 
ventures, no one has ever made a funnier 
jackass of himself than Murphy. 

There's still plenty of room for Myers’ 
comic gloom. His Shrek is, indeed, the per- 
fect foil for the Donkey’s irrepressibility. 
Diaz, too, has an excellent character to 
play. You’ve gotta see what she does to 
Robin Hood and his Merry Men when they 
get fresh with her. She is also not exactly 
what she seems to be. 

It would be unfair to reveal Fiona’s se- 
cret, except to say it puts a potent twist on 
that standard fairy-tale trope about the 
transformative powers of love and pro- 
vides a neat switch on all those Snow 
White-Sleeping Beauty legends. But let’s 
not stress morals and messages. Let’s stress 
the sheer, cheeky fun of this movie. And 
the fact that Shrek, like Chicken Run a year 
ago, enchantingly expands animation’s 
palette and possibilities, al 





In Cold Blood, Part 2 


Hollywood has another murder mystery as police 
hunt the killer of a former TV star’s vilified wife 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 





“DO NOT SPEAK ILL OF 
the dead” is an ancient ax- 
iom. But there were few 
good words said of Bonny 





AS was shot in the head in a 

Blake in the’70s car outside Vitello’s Ital- 
cop show Baretta jan restaurant in Studio 
City, Calif. Gold digger. Star stalker. Con 
artist. Grifter. Those were the polite descrip- 
tions. Bakley was the mother of two girls 
born out of wedlock: a sev- 
en-year-old who she 
claimed was fathered by 
rock-’n’-roll legend Jerry 
Lee Lewis (paternity was 
never substantiated), and an 
ll-month-old she said had 
been sired by Marlon Bran- 
do’s troubled son Christian 
(who served five years in 
prison for killing his half-sis- 
ter’s lover). Tests showed 
that the younger girl's father 
was Robert Blake, 67, for- 
mer child star (Our Gang), 
movie actor (In Cold Blood) 
and TV cop (Baretta). Bakley 
married Blake last Novem- 
ber. On the night of May 4, it 
was Blake who ran breath- 
lessly into Vitello’s, where he 
was a regular (a spinach and 
pasta dish is named for him) 
and where he had just had 
dinner with Bakley. He 
asked for a drink of water 
and told the waiters he’d found Bakley 
slumped over in the passenger seat of his 
black Dodge Stealth. He first asked them to 
call 911 and then said, “It’s been done.” He 
had made the call from a nearby house. 
Though comparisons are being drawn, 
the Blake-Bakley case is not quite the O.J. 
Simpson saga. The glamour quotient is low, 
and no high-speed white Ford Bronco chase 
has hypnotized the nation. Last week the po- 
lice were only calling Blake a witness, 
though they have not ruled him out as a sus- 
pect. They dusted him for gunpowder traces 
the night of the crime and found none. Still, 





Lee Bakley, 44, after she | 


there is some incredulity at the split-second 
timing of events in the tale he tells. 
According to Blake, he and Bakley had 
walked back to the car after dinner when he 
recalled that he had left his licensed hand- 
gun on a seat in Vitello’s. He said he rushed 
back to retrieve the weapon, which he car- 
ried because Bakley said she was being 
stalked. When he got back to the car, he 
found her shot and gasping for air. Blake 
ran for help, first to a nearby house and 
then to the restaurant. However, while 
Restivo and his employees at Vitello’s re- 


Bonny Lee (a.k.a. Leebonny) 
Bakley, left, stalked the likes of Dean Martin and 
Frankie Valli; Robert Blake, above, at a cast 
reunion of In Cold Blood last November 





his collection. At the insistence of Harland 
Braun, the criminal lawyer retained by 
Blake after the murder, the police have also 
carted away three steamer trunks, five boxes 
and six suitcases of Bakley’s documents, 
photos and recordings. “She was a pack rat,” 
said Braun. “She kept every document in- 
volved with her.” The documents, he says, 
will help identify Bakley’s enemies and per- 
haps pinpoint a suspect from the countless 
scams she worked, including trying to pass 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in bad 
checks, claiming affairs with celebs and per- 
petrating a lonely hearts con game. An ex- 
cerpt from one of her “Dear single guy” 
notes: “Honey, please hurry and send me at 
least $75 or even a plane ticket... If you can’t 
afford this please send me a Christmas gift 
and a $10 or $20 bill to help me out. I'll send 
you some nude shots of me, of course ...” It 
was a form letter. 

Blake met Bakley at a Los Angeles night- 
, club in 1999. Braun said that 
* his client had done the honor- 
¢ able thing by marrying her. 
= “It was a situation where he 
* had not intentionally created 
| achild and felt an obligation 
2 toward his daughter.” Blake 
> had a prenuptial agreement 
3 drawn up saying Bakley 
© should not get into any more 
8 trouble with the law, but it 
“ was never signed. Bakley 
lived in a guest house be- 
hind Blake’s ramshackle 
home in Studio City, but 
even so she was rarely 
around. A nanny cared for 
her baby, Rose Lenore 
Sophia, who lived in Blake’s 
part of the compound. Braun 
said that Blake’s bodyguard 
had seen a mysterious man 
outside the residence not 
long before the murder. 

Bakley’s defenders are 
few and mostly kin (or law- 


member seeing Blake rush in for help, they | yers they have hired). Her half brother 


do not recall his doubling back for the gun. 
During a five-hour interrogation the night 
of the crime, Blake declined a polygraph 
test, contending he was too distraught. 
Marcia Clark, who prosecuted Simpson 
and is now host of the syndicated court- 
room show Power of Attorney, says that 
only celebrity is protecting Blake from ar- 
rest, Says Clark: “When I’m going to din- 
ner, I tend to leave my AK-47 at home.” 
The police have searched Blake’s home 
twice, taking away two 9-mm handguns and 
more than 100 rounds of ammunition from 
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Peter Carlyon of Memphis, Tenn., says 
that Bakley had phoned to say she was 
afraid of Blake and that if she ended up 
dead he would be to blame. But sympathy 
has emerged from the L.a.P.D. Respond- 
ing to Braun’s lurid tales, police 
spokesman Lieut. Horace Frank said, “It’s 
kind of unfair. Here’s a person who’s been 
murdered, and now they start painting 
her as a bad person.” He added, “The fo- 
cus of the investigation is not on her past. 
We have to focus on one thing: Who killed 
her?” —Reported by Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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By TERRY MCCARTHY 


AMES ELLROY IS BARKING. HE IS SITTING 
in an upscale restaurant in midtown 
Manhattan, lampooning John F. 
Kennedy for his “two minute” sex 
romps and bragging about his own 
bullterrier’s sex drive when a woman at a 
neighboring table looks over disapproving- 
ly. So he barks at her. And at the waiter, 
and at the coat-check girl. Laughing, he 
barks all the way out onto the street. 
Ellroy likes to shock. If you like him 
that way, fine. If not, he couldn't care less. 
His new novel, The Cold Six Thousand, 
uses one of America’s most toxic racial ep- 
ithets right up front. “There’s a reason | 
used that word in the first sentence. I’m 
warning people: You want a nice book 
about the ’60s, stop right here. You want to 
know what really happened—read on.” 
While shooting down a triple espres- 
so—“I need the kick start”—and looking for 
all the world like James Joyce buffed up on 
steroids, Ellroy rips into American culture 


like a chainsaw in an abattoir with the vol- 
ume turned up. Kennedy? “Jack got what 
he deserved. He got whacked before the 
sex got stale and everyone saw him for 
what he was.” Clinton? “I hate him with a 
biblical passion. He is monstrous and shal- 
low, a cold, manipulative man with a warm 
front, infantile with women ... I would 
never have done Monica.” American inno- 
“This notion that 
Americans are innocent when this country 


cence? preposterous 
is based on land grabs, slavery and slaugh- 
ter of indigenous people. Are you insane?” 

He doesn’t do innocence. But he does 
bad guys really well. Having made his 
name as the latter-day master of noir with 
books on L.A. cops, murderers and assort- 
ed lowlifes—L.A. Confidential, The Black 
Dahlia—Ellroy began searching for larger 
game to hunt. He found it in the turmoil of 
the 1960s, with the assassinations of the 
two Kennedys and Martin Luther King Jr. 
and the drama of the civil rights struggle. “I 
lived through the 60s, with these great 
events roiling around me. I never partook, 
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but I always felt there were private stories 
underneath the public events.” In 1995 he 
published American Tabloid, his inim- 
itable take on what led up to the shooting 
of John F. Kennedy in Dallas. Its sequel, 
The Cold Six Thousand, takes the sordid 
tale of gangsters, pols, G-men, Cuban rack- 


Robert 
“and 


and hired killers up to 
1968 


eteers 
Kennedy’s assassination in 
down to new depths.” 
Although his canvas has expanded, the 
perspective from which Ellroy views hu- 
manity has not. “I discovered politics is 
crime writ large,” says the man who writes 
off J.F.K.’s assassination as “a business- 
dispute killing.” And he found a new béte 
noire on the national stage: J. Edgar 
Hoover, the shadowy Fai director with a 
basketful of hatreds. “It was the horror of 
the abuse of power by Hoover and the fact 
that he went after Martin Luther King— 
and that King was the one guy he couldn't 
break—that’s what interested me,” says 
Ellroy. In high school Ellroy deliberately 
shocked others with pro-Hitler views, but 
he now professes great admiration for 
King, and argues that underneath it all 
both American Tabloid and The Cold Six 
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Thousand are “deeply moral books. If you 
show there was a nexus of racism in Amer- 
ica which led to the death of arguably the 
greatest American of the 20th century, 
Martin Luther King, you are expositing 
racism on the page. And literature is the 
explanation of reality through incident.” 

The defining incident in Ellroy’s life 
was the murder of his mother when he was 
10 years old, an event that has appeared in 
several of his books. In 1996 Ellroy took 
time off from his fiction to write My Dark 
Places, a factual account of his attempt to 
find his mother’s killer 38 years after the 
fact. He hired a detective and reinvestigat- 
ed thousands of old leads. They did not 
find the killer, but Ellroy is not disap- 
pointed. “I suspect part of the whole dy- 
namic of Jean Hilliker Ellroy and me is 
that I’m not going to know and I’m not 
meant to know ... Closure is bulls___—it’s 
not worth anything.” Far from burying the 
demons that had haunted him since child- 
hood, the exercise brought him to “a level 
of maturity and of erotic intensity that I 
think The Cold Six Thousand shows. I 
couldn’t have got there if I hadn’t gone 
snout to snout with my mother’s death.” 

The journey into his mother’s past 
made him more reflective. His instinct 
now, he says, is to write more “explicative 
books. My characters are getting older, 
thinking more about what it all means. I 
won't go back to writing crime novels.” He 
is already planning his next novel, which 
will continue the politics-as-crime theme 
through Nixon and the Vietnam War and 
up to Watergate. He hopes to have it fin- 
ished in 2's years, completing what he calls 
“the Underworld U.S.A.” trilogy. He also 
has a book in mind about Warren Hard- 
ing’s presidency and “the rumors that 
some of his family was black.” 

Ellroy lives a quiet life in Kansas City, 
Kans., with his wife Helen Knode, “whom 
I love more than my life and would happi- 
ly die for,” and his bullterrier Dudley, 
which chases female joggers through his 
neighborhood. After years in a drug and al- 
cohol haze, he takes care of his health, eat- 
ing well and working out regularly. At 53, 
he says, he is still “10 years from the top of 
my game.” He travels tirelessly around the 
world to promote his books as they come 
out, then returns to his six-bedroom house 
in Kansas City—to think. “I’ve got a den 
there where I can call epiphanies on.” 

Epiphanies come in assorted shades of 
darkness for Ellroy. His critics call him a 
crazed voice of violent depravity. But Ell- 
roy, like his bullterrier alter ego, cares little 
for the analysis. Ellroy just barks. a 
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History as Gutter Journalism 


READERS OF JAMES 


Thousand (Knopf; 
672 pages; $25.95), which seamlessly 
picks up the story at the moment the 
earlier novel ended. Neophytes, 


begin the first page. Are you sure you 
want to witness nearly every lurid 
conspiracy theory concerning public 
events during the mid-1960s fleshed 
out in brutal, nightmarish and totally 
unsentimental fiction? No? We hard- 
ened veterans thought not. Goodbye. 

Now, American Tabloid—which 
all of you still reading this know is 
about three imaginary psychopaths 
involved in everything from the Bay 
of Pigs to the assassination of John F. 
Kennedy—is a hard book to follow. 
Having gone way over the top in his 
first portrait of recent U.S. history as 
gutter journalism and a paranoid 
drug trip, Ellroy can’t replicate the 
first-time shock effects of Tabloid 
and must settle instead for offering 
more of the same. He does so bril- 
liantly, but the thrills seem familiar. 

The two antiheroes who survived 
Tabloid, Pete Bondurant and Ward 
Littell, are in Dallas on Nov. 22, 1963, 
to do damage control on the J.F.K. 
“whack” that they helped plan on the 
orders of their Mob overlords. Also 
flying into the city that afternoon is a 
Las Vegas cop named Wayne Tedrow 
Jr., who has been paid $6,000 by 
casino operators in his hometown to 
kill a black pimp named Wendell 
Durfee. Bondurant and Littell 
strongarm Jack Ruby into shooting 
Lee Harvey Oswald, but Tedrow 
blows his murderous assignment 
during a fit of conscience. His scru- 
ples will diminish when he hooks up 
with Littell and Bondurant. 

Ellroy places these three at the 
secret center of five years of convul- 
sive events. Littell is a lawyer who 


represents both Howard Hughes and 
the Mob bosses who own the Las 
Vegas casinos Hughes wants to buy. 
A former Jesuit seminarian and FBI 
agent, Littell also gets regular phone 
calls from J. Edgar Hoover with in- 
structions to infiltrate Martin Luther 
King Jr.'s Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference. For his part, Bon- 
durant sets up a cia plan to process 
poppies into heroin in Vietnam and 
use the profits to finance an insurrec- 
tion against Fidel Castro in Cuba. 
Tedrow observes—“His standard pro- 
cedure was watch”—and learns. 

Double crosses are taken for 
granted in the world Ellroy creates, 
Suspense develops over the convolut- 
ed ways in which triple or quadruple 
crosses emerge. When he isn’t 
offering taped phone conversations 
or top-secret memos, the author em- 
ploys prose totally devoid of subordi- 
nate clauses. Here is the reclusive 
Hughes, dismissively labeled after his 
odd habits: “Drac stuck to his coffin. 
Mormons tended him. Drac sucked 
blood. Drac ate Demerol. Drac shot 
codeine.” 

By the time the names Jimmy 
Ray and Sirhan Sirhan start popping 
up, old Ellroy hands will know exact- 
ly where, in the year 1968, the head- 
long plot is aimed. No getting around 
it: The Cold Six Thousand is an ex- 
ceedingly nasty piece of work. Yet it 
is often funny—particularly when the 
fictional Hoover and Hughes ap- 
pear— and traces an unexpectedly 
moral arc through all its mayhem. 
Pick it up if you dare; put it down if 
you can. —By Paul Gray 
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A Ballad for All Times 


John Henry Days brilliantly contrasts the rhythms 
of a grassroots legend and modern-day hype 


AVING WON ADMIRING REVIEWS FOR 
his first novel, The Intuitionist 
(1999), Colson Whitehead must 
now face the higher hurdle of a lit- 
erary career: a second novel, 
which, unlike its predecessor, will con- 
front enhanced expectations and thus the 
possibility of falling short. If this prospect 
ever intimidated Whitehead, no hint of 
nervousness appears in his rousing John 
Henry Days (Doubleday; 389 pages; 





WHITEHEAD: His narrative is a tour de force 


$24.95). In fact, one of the novel’s many 
characters muses on a hypothetical “sec- 
ond novel, recapitulating some of the 
first’s themes, somehow lacking” be- 
cause the similarly hypothetical author 
“tries to tackle too much.” As it happens, 
there is some recapitulation in White- 
head’s second novel—race in America, 
the trials of assimilation facing aspiring 
blacks—but only a coolly confident writer 
would dangle such alluring bait before 
potential reviewers. Whitehead won't 
get a bite here. 

John Henry Days indeed tackles a 
great amount of material but without any 
signs of overreaching or strain. The noy- 
el ripples outward from a cen- 
tral event: a three-day festival 
in Talcott, W.Va., commemorat- 
ing the legendary black railroad 
worker who outhammered a 
steam drill but died in victory. 
Many of the ballads about John 
Henry place the epic battle he 
waged with the machine in near- 
by Big Bend Tunnel, and Talcott 
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residents hope that John Henry Days will 
become an annual and tourist-friendly 
attraction. 

Advising them, for a fee, is a canny 
Manhattan p.r. mogul named Lucien 
Joyce, who lures some journalists to the 
event with the usual promises of com- 
plimentary travel, lodgings, food and 
booze. One of these veteran junketeers is 
J. Sutter, an African-American freelancer 
who has been covering, on someone else’s 
tab, staged events every day for three 
months. Why not, he asks himself, just keep 








going until he breaks the freeloading - 


record, whatever that is? 

In the meantime, Sutter must endure 
and write up this Talcott festival for his 
Internet employer of the moment: “A 
bloodless edit will follow ... and one day 
an electronic burp with his byline will 
float up into the Web morass, a little bub- 
ble of content he will never see.” 

An early flash-forward in the novel 
reveals that the Talcott weekend celebra- 
tions will end in an act of violence. But 
this seed of suspense never really sprouts 
into page-turning anticipation. John Hen- 
ry Days evolves in a circular, not a for- 
ward, momentum. The contemporary, 
confected media hype is contrasted, im- 
plicitly, throughout the book with the 
older, mysterious, grassroots spread of 
the tale of John Henry, who may have 
died in the early 1870s but who is as im- 
possible to identify historically as Odys- 
seus or Robin Hood. As one character 
notes, “The Ballad of John Henry has 
picked up freight from every work camp, 
wharf and saloon in this land; its route is 
wherever men work and live, and now its 
cars brim with what the men have hoist- 
ed aboard, their passions and dreams.” 

All of Whitehead’s main characters, 
starting but by no means ending with Sutter, 
are so hip and ironic and jaded 
that they can’t imagine—indeed, 
they would be embarrassed by 
and scornful of—the meaning of 
the novel they inhabit. John 
Henry -Days is a narrative tour 
de force that astonishes on al- 
most every page, but it generates 
more glitter and brilliance than 
warmth. —By Paul Gray 
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Presenting a glimpse into the making of the 
world famous Sports lilustrated Swimsuit 
issue. This exhilarating program takes you 
to the Mediterranean where you'll get behind 
the scenes with many of the world's most 
beautiful models and illustrious 
photographers. You'll learn what these 
professionals do to prepare for each shoot 
and how they yearn for the coveted cover of 
the Swimsult issue. A chance to go to 
paradise is waiting for you! And now, every 
shipment of the 2001 series includes 

a VHS tape and a DVD. 


We invite you to accept a FREE 21-day 
preview of the Sports Illustrated Swimsuit 
2001 Video/DVD. If you decide to keep 
the video, we'll bili you just $24.96, plus 
postage and handling. 


CALL Now For 
Your FREE PREVIEW 


1-800-438-0606 


if you decide to keep SWIMSUIT 2001 
Video/DVD, you'll pay only four easy 
installments of $6.24, plus shipping and 
handling for the first shipment in the SI 
Swimsuit Series, with all the preview 
privileges described. What's more, you will 
receive advance announcements of future 
merchandise in the Si SWIMSUIT series on 
@ periodic basis (up to three times a year). 
You can say “no” simply by returning the 
advance announcement card within 21 days. 
There is never any obligation to buy and you 
may cancel at any time. Order subject to 
approval and state sales tax if applicable. 
Piease allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. 
©2001 Time inc. Home Entertainment. 
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CINEMA | ies into accepting the Final Solution as a 

| fait accompli. A bloodless yet brutal testa- 

A KNIGHT'S TALE Directed by Brian | ment to the violence of euphemism and 

SEARS Helgeland Any movie that begins with | groupthink—eerily indistinguishable from 
Queen’s We Will Rock You underscoring a | any middle managers’ meeting—it is the 

Optical 14th century jousting tournament can’t be | banality of evil brought unignorably to life. 

, all bad. Unfor- , 


}° tunately, writer- | 
s director Helge- 
: land’s story of 
2a peasant lad 
& (Heath Ledger, 
The Patriot's 
young hunk) 
who uses knight- 
ly skills to 
attempt a rise Night One of Anne Frank, based on 
above his station | Melissa Miiller’s 1998 biography, is a 


50% 


off a complete pair 


of eyeglasses 
at regular retail price 
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with is not all good | familiar depiction of the beloved diarist 

T sas m either: it can’t decide whether to go all out | and her family’s life in the secret annex. 
ran siti ©ns for anachronistic humor or stick to its his- | But on Night Two, following Frank (Han- 
torical onions. The result is half Python, | nah Taylor Gordon) into Auschwitz and 

lenses half Ivanhoe—and not as much fun as | Bergen-Belsen, it becomes a different 

either. —By Richard Schickel | film. These scenes, unflinching and almost 

without dialogue (the Nazis strip Anne of 

SEARS MUSIC her clothes, her hair and her indomitable 





| spirit), make a hard-to-take but overdue 
LET’S GET LOST Terence Blanchard On this | answer to the easy optimism of past Diary 
supremely satisfying CD, trumpeter Ter- | productions. —By James Poniewozik 
ence Blanchard, with the help of four jazz 
divas, pays tribute to the music of song- | B 0 O K S 
writing great Jimmy McHugh. Diana Krall 
whisks in like winter, offering a chilly, 
elegant take on the title song; newcomer 
Jane Monheit is 
spring, with a 
dewy rendition of 
Too Young to Go 
Steady; Dianne 
Reeves’ summery 
I Can't Believe 
That You're in Love 
with Me offers gen- 
tle warmth; and Cassan- 
dra Wilson’s autumnal Sunny Side of the 
Street is laden with loss but colored with 
beautiful hues. Blanchard blows his way 
through these songs with charming, 
| restrained invention and a pure, vivid | PASQUALE’S NOSE By Michael Rips The 
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tone. —By Christopher John Farley | medieval Tuscan village of Sutri (pop. 

about 5,000) is inhabited, says Rips, by 

TELEVISION sundry eccentrics, among them a blind 

Transitions is a registered bootmaker, an old-timer known to pos- 
SEROREVETT Ot Eran LrOne OP ciety ice CONSPIRACY, HBO, May 19, 9 p.m. E.T.; | sess supernatural powers in the laying of 


© 2001 Transitions Optical, inc. aac 3 
ANNE FRANK, ABC, May 20 and 21,9 p.m. | hands on ailing tractor engines and an 


E.T. Two inadvertent bookends explore the | illiterate postman. In this slight travel 
Holocaust from its deceptively mundane | memoir, Rips, a displaced Nebraskan, 






4 s . : . 
nsiti On beginning to a heretofore unstaged end. | limns the local characters, as well as the 
Conspiracy re-enacts the 90-minute meet- | Etruscan culture that bred them. These 
ing in which silky-voiced SS bureaucrat | drolleries are best digested over an 
in a whole new light Reinhard Heydrich (Kenneth Branagh) | espresso at a Sutri café; failing that, any 
Y | esp 
gently bullies a roomful of Nazi functionar- | Starbucks willdo. —By Jesse Birnbaum 
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People who wear Transitions eyeglass lenses tend to see the world differently. 
With greater clarity and vision. Even in changing light conditions. 

in bright outdoor light, eyeglass wearers often experience glare and discomfort. 
But Transitions Lenses darken in outdoor light, then quickly become clear again 
once you're inside. So you see more comfortably, both indoors and out. 

Ask your eyecare professional. 


www.transitions.cor 
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The new novel by 


4 ‘Anita 
Axrna Sie 5 Shr eve 


“1 bestselling author of 


The Pilot's Wife 


| An astonishing new novel about love, 
forgiveness, and chances not taken. 


“Anita Shreve is a wildly entertaining novelist.” 


—Christian Science Monitor 

















“Shreve’s ability to build dramatic tension is remarkable.” 


—Baltimore Sun 








| * 
| Also available as a Time Warner AudioBook”™ and as an eBook qe Little, Brown and Company wensstestmatoon. (UR 
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'e Digital Heroes Campaign 


www.mentoring.org 


PEOPLE® magazine, in partnership with America Online®, 
is proud to launch the Digital Heroes Campaign® - shining a spotlight 
on the importance of mentoring our nation’s youth. 


For more information about the Digital Heroes Campaign, or to become a mentor, 
visit www.mentoring.org or call the National Mentoring Partnership at 1-888-432-6368. 
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lil can! 


Serve as a short-term volunteer in one of 18 countries. Teach 
conversational English, replant the rain forest, nurture at-risk 
kids, build houses, paint classrooms, share your knowledge of 
business practices, offer hope and love and more. No prior 
experience necessary. Tax deductible service program fees. 
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~ 2 Close Encounters 


Is it wrong to buck the trend and have kids back 
to hack? And if you do it anyway, can you cope? 


IF YOU’VE EVER DONE ANY FAMILY PLANNING, YOU 
know the conventional wisdom: children born less 
than two or three years apart are developmentally 
doomed to a lifetime of rivalry, with their weary par- 
ents as eternal referees. But what if you learned there are proven strategies 
for helping closely spaced siblings get along? Perhaps you would be tempted 
to buck the trend that’s led to an average four-year gap between American 
siblings, up from 3% years a generation ago. Though it may be heresy for 






EUGENIE ALLEN 











parents who do everything by the book, per- 
haps you would choose the sweet, messy 
bounty of having your kids close together. 
Among the positives: closely spaced siblings 
emerge from infancy in rapid succession, al- 
lowing their parents to purge the house of 
baby toys, sleep through 
the night again and re- 
sume their careers that 
much sooner. As kids get 
older, close spacing sim- 
plifies everything from 
clothes shopping (same 
store) to child care (same 
after-school program) to 
family entertainment 
(same movie rating). 

Having kids back to 
back might suit other 
needs too. Says Joseph 
Hagan, a committee chair 
for the American Acade- 
my of Pediatrics: “Peo- 
ple put such a premium 
on getting birth spacing 
‘right,’ but there are so many other factors 
in family planning—finances, work, the age 
of the mother—that couples might not 
want to wait the full two years.” 

Tell it to the feds. The National Center 
for Health Statistics reports that between 
1990 and 1995, the most recent period for 
which statistics are available, 11% of births 
by women aged 15 to 44 occurred within 24 
months of a sibling’s birth. Citing health 
concerns—the shorter the interval between 
pregnancies, the greater the risk that a baby 
will be born too soon or too small—the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services 
wants that number to drop to 6% by the 
year 2010. But it has a hard time explaining 
exactly how Uncle Sam plans to promote 
that goal. “I’m not sure why we have that as 
an objective,” says an HHS staff member, 





TIMING ISN'T EVERYTHING: There 
are some pluses to packing kids in 





noting that while it makes sense to encour- 
age gaps between births in developing 
countries, “malnutrition isn’t really an issue 
here.” Indeed, the vast majority of closely 
spaced pregnancies in this country turn out 
just fine. Bao-Ping Zhu, author of a leading 
study on the subject, 
notes that women can 
improve those odds by 
getting plenty of rest and 
eating well to make up 
for lost nutrients and 
postpartum stress. 

If you're a rebel, you 
might want to heed the 
advice of Susan McHale, 
a professor of human de- 
velopment at Penn State 
University, who says par- 
ents can minimize the 
“handicap” of close spac- 
ing by carefully prepar- 
ing the older child for the 
birth of the younger 
(don’t promise an instant 
playmate); by teaching the children to em- 
pathize with one another in the preschool 
years; by helping them play without com- 
peting throughout childhood; and by contin- 
uing to spend time with the two of them— 
together—even after they reach adolescence. 

Like twins and triplets, closely spaced 
siblings run the risk of being lumped to- 
gether at home and beyond, so it’s impor- 
tant for them to have separate friends and 
interests. “It’s become a cliché,” says Nancy 
Samalin, author of Loving Each One Best, 
“but each child needs to know he’s unique.” 
That’s good advice for all parents, no matter 
how far apart their children are born. 
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For more on sibling rivalry, visit 
www.samalin.com. You can e-mail Eugenie 


at Eugenie_Allen@yahoo.com. 
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_ 18 and 34 now doso. Figures from the 
__ University of North Texas show that 66% 
__ of those between 19 and 24 are living at 







home, compared to 50% in 1980. The 
for those between 25 and 34 
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PARENTS AND SEX ED When it comes to 
sex, parents often feel they have little in- 
fluence on their teenagers. But a recent 
study published in Family Planning Per- 
spectives suggests that parent-child 
communication can make a difference in 
a teen's sexual attitudes. The study 
found that teens who participated in sex- 
ed programs with 








likely to avoid risky 
sexual behavior 
and were more se- 
rious about absti- 
nence than peers 
in programs that 
lack parental 
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Monbay: Conference Call 


Tuespay: Status Meeting 


WEDNESDAY: Presentation 


THURSDAY: Retirement Party <n 


Fripay: Permanent Vacation be 


It’s difficult to envision your future. 
But you're not planning for it alc 


With State Farm Mutual Funds™, 

a Registered State Farm Agent can help 
you see the possibilities. And you can 
get started for as little as $50 a month? 
Call your Registered State Farm 
Agent, visit statefarm.com™ or call 
1-800-447-4930. 


me 


Invest with a Good Neighbor” 


*With Automatic Investment Plan; otherwise 
initial minimum investment of $250 is required. 








For more complete information about State Farm Mutual Funds, including charges and expenses, ask your Registered State Farm 
* No Bank Guarantee | Agent for a free prospectus or call 1-800-447-4930. Read it carefully before you invest or send money. There is no assurance that the 
Funds will achieve their investment objectives. Investment return and principal value will fluctuate and Fund shares, when redeemed 
may be worth more or less than their original cost. State Farm Mutual Funds are not insurance products and are offered by 
State Farm VP Management Corp. (Underwriter and Distributor of Securities Products), One State Farm Plaza, Bloomington, IL 61710-0001 


* May Lose Value 
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Now that rich and juicy burger 
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Sometimes, it all just adda up. 
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Can the Juice! 


if your kids drink too much sweet stuff, they will 
miss essential nutrients—and put on pounds 


WHERE WOULD PARENTS BE WITHOUT FRUIT JUICE? 
It tastes great, is full of vitamin C and helps chil- 
dren meet at least some of their daily nutritional 
fruit requirement. But kids these days seem to be 


grabbing a good thing and drinking way too much of it. Last week, for 
the first time, the American Academy of Pediatrics set limits on the 
amount of juice kids should consume. The group acted after reviewing 
evidence that juices are displacing other nutritious foods and may be 


contributing to an epidemic of obesity. 

The strictest rules affect the youngest 
infants. “There is no reason for babies under 
six months of age to drink juice,” says Dr. Su- 
san Baker, a professor of pediatrics at Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of Buffalo, N.Y., who 
chaired the panel that issued the new rec- 
ommendations. “They run the risk of being 
too full to get ade- 
quate breast milk or 
formula.” Children 
who are one to six 
years old can drink as 
much as 6 oz. of juice a 
day. Those ages 7 to 18 
should consume no 
more than 8 to 12 oz. 

Part of the prob- 
lem for very young 
children is that drink- 
ing too much juice can 
lead to chronic diar- 
rhea. Their intestines 
just aren’t ready yet to 
digest quite so much 
sugar. Also, juice doesn’t fill you up the way 
solid foods do, making it easier to consume 
extra calories—and contributing to exces- 
sive weight gain later on. 

The pediatricians’ group isn’t too fond of 
those “sippy” cups—no-spill containers with 
a bite-size spout for drinking. “They’re sort 
of like liquid pacifiers,” says Dr. William 
Cochran, a pediatric gastroenterologist in 
Danville, Pa., who served on the panel. The 
cups continually bathe the teeth in the 
juice’s sugars, which can promote cavities 
and teach kids to turn to food for comfort. 

So should parents replace juice with 
soda pop? “Oh gosh, no,” says Dr. Baker. 
“Soda has absolutely nothing of any nutri- 
tional value to anyone.” It lacks the calcium 
that’s critical for the lifelong health of 
young bones and is full of sugar. Diet sodas 





OVERJUICED: Too much of a good thing 
can lead to cavities, diarrhea and obesity 





are not much better, considering how 
much caffeine they often contain. That 
doesn’t mean your kids can never drink 
soda pop. Just consider it an occasional 
treat rather than an everyday necessity. 
Dr. Baker much prefers milk—whole 
milk for one-year-olds, who need the fat 
to help their brains grow, and reduced fat 
, Starting at age 2. 
2 In the meantime, 
¢ make the most out of 
= your juice. Many par- 
* ents concoct a sort of 
* pseudo pop by adding 
a little juice to seltzer 
water. In an ideal 
world, I would drink 
a glass of freshly 
squeezed orange juice 
every morning. But 
commercially _ pre- 
pared O.J.s are per- 
fectly healthy and 
much more conve- 
nient. As a_ bonus, 
many are now fortified with calcium or 
come in pulpier versions for extra fiber. 
There’s been some debate lately about 
whether young kids can absorb white 
grape juice better than apple juice. But as 
long as you stay within the pediatric panel's 
limits, you shouldn’t have any trouble. 
Whatever you do, don’t forget to in- 
clude whole fruits in both your and your 
children’s diets. Whole fruits contain nutri- 
ents that don’t survive the juicemaking 
process. You might also introduce your kids 
to the pleasures of a cool glass of water. On 
a hot summer's day or after a race around 
the playground, there’s nothing like it. ™ 
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For more on the new juice limits, visit 
time.com/personal. You can send e-mail for 
Christine to gorman@time.com 
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PILL OR PATCH? Mention 3 
birth control, and most people |: 
think of the Pill. Well, soon there may be an FI 


even easier way to prevent pregnancies. The z 
world's first contraceptive skin patch—still a 
year away from FDA approval—may be just 
as effective as the birth-control pill in 
preventing pregnancies, say researchers. 
The patch is changed once a week, so women 
don't have to remember to pop a pill every 
4 day. And unlike ano- 
ther Pill alternative— 
Depo-Provera injec- 
tions, which last three 
¢  months—the effect 
can be reversed simply 
by taking the patch off. 
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BONE BUILDERS The list of treatments 
for osteoporosis—calcium, hormone- 
replacement therapy, drugs like Fosamax 
and Evista—may have just got longer. Re- 
searchers find that among postmenopausal 
women with fractures, daily doses of a drug 
called parathyroid hormone dramatically 
stimulate bone formation. After 21 months of 
treatment, women saw their vertebral-bone 
mass increase up to 13% and the incidence 
of serious fractures drop a dramatic 85%. 
Any downside? The yet-to-be-approved drug 
must be injected and works for only about > 
two years—after which patients may want to 
switch to another therapy. 


Nor 


BAD NEWS 


HEAVY METALS Worried 

about the effects of lead poi 

soning on your kids? Chelation 
therapy—the most popular treat 

gets the heavy metal out of chil 
dren's blood quickly but, according to a new 
study, does nothing to prevent or reverse 
the damage to IQ that lead causes. The 
message: prevent exposure in the first 
place by removing or containing the lead 
paint in your home. Your local health 
department can tell you how to do this. 


ment 


PROZAC GENERATION In the seven 
years from 1988 to 1994, the use of antide 
pressants among kids soared three 
fold, according toa - 

study of nearly 

1 million youths 

2 to 19. That's either 

a lot of unhappy kids 


to five 


(or hyperactive ones 
who also use the 
drug) or a lot 
of unnece ry 
prescriptions 

By Janice M. 
Horowitz 
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Control Freak 


Can one little universal remote tame a whole 
houseful of gadgets and gizmos? Mine can 


I’M NOT ONE OF THOSE PEOPLE WHO GET ALL LATH- 
ered up about what a great show The Sopranos is, 
but last week I watched an episode in which a guy 
gets himself whacked over a remote control. That 


N I TIME _ I 


LEV GROSSMAN 





seems a little ridiculous, but then again, it was a pretty nice-looking | 
remote. Lots of buttons. Silver case. Even had a little built-in screen. | 


Come to think of it, I've spent some quality time with some quality 
universal remotes recently, and I think I can understand how he felt. 


I had the best luck with the 
Home Theater Master SL-8000 
($79). It had my TV up and run- 
ning in 20 seconds. I tried my ca- 
ble box next. It’s a harder case: 
the remote it came with is so 
lame it can’t even turn up the 
volume. The SL-8000 had it 
working inside of a minute. 
Volume too. 

Then, for the maximum 
degree of difficulty, I went af- 
ter my ancient vcr, which 
doesn’t even have a remote. 
It’s a legacy from a woman I 
dated for about five minutes 
back in 1993—and it was old 
when she bought it. Ladies 
and gentlemen, for 10 years 
I've had to get up and walk 
across the room every time 


A universal remote is a remote control | 
that works with a whole range of appli- | 
ances—TVs, vcrs, stereos, satellite dishes, 
what have you—instead of just one. It will | 
also handle devices from any manufacturer. 
Since my apartment is practically a museum 
for obscure, obsolete and otherwise ob- 
streperous electronics, I need a remote that 
can whip a whole houseful of misfit gadgets 
into shape, kind of like Lee Marvin in The 
Dirty Dozen. | set out to find one. 

Out of the box a universal remote can- 
not control a pet rock, much less a satellite 
dish. First you have to take it around and 
introduce it to each gadget in turn, punch- 
ing in the proper code for each make and 
model, so that the remote knows what sig- 
nals to send to which device. With some re- 
motes, this phase is sheer torture. The ex- 
tremely fancy Philips Pronto ($399), for 
example, forced me to watch 20 minutes of 
Chains of Love before I could figure out 





pains HOPELESSLY REMOTED: 
how to change the channel on my TV. No | The Home Theater Master 
one should have to go through that. SL-8000 works for me 
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He told his computer to look for 
papers that had blocks of six or more 
words in a row in common. It found 
alot more than that: 122 of his 
students are now up on charges that 
they copied their work; and at U.Va., 
famous for its honor code, that 
means expulsion. The real culprit? 
Bloomfield blames e-mail for the 
cheating epidemic, which makes it 
easier for students to pass papers 
around promiscuously. He who lives 
by the sword... 






















Myst, but now you can swivel your point of view 
a full 360 degrees to admire them. What's 
more, this time the puzzles are easier—not 
that you shouldn't still clear your calendar. 














































YOUR TECHNOLOGY 


I wanted to fast-forward through the sad 
parts in On Golden Pond, but the SL-8000 
had my ver begging for mercy in just 
under 10 seconds. That did it. I swept all my 
now superfluous remotes off the coffee 
table and threw them into a shoe box in the 
back of the hall closet. 

Mind you, at $79 the SL-8000 is a rel- 
atively cheap remote. It can handle up to 
eight components. Sony’s RM-AV2100 
Integrated Remote Commander—the fa- 
tal remote featured on The Sopranos— 
costs $179 and can handle a dozen. The 
Remote Commander is a serious remote— 
tweakable, customizable, programma- 
ble—bursting with preferences and 
macros and timers. Instead of plain old 

buttons, it has a glowing blue Lcp 
touch screen. (“Hey, is that 
the remote or the TV?” 
quipped my wife. She’s still 
jealous about vcr Girl.) 

But she’s got a point. I’m 
not sure anyone needs that 
much control. I found the Re- 
mote Commander too big and 
too clumsy. You need two hands 
to work it, the touch screen is 
hard to read (it gets all smudgy 

and fingerprinty in about five 
minutes), and its high-level func- 
tions are so inscrutable I felt like 
I needed another remote just to 
operate it. Give me a simple, no- 
fuss, no-muss controller like the 
Home Theater Master SL-8000 
any day. Now that’s a universal 
remote I'd kill for. a 


Not enough tech in your life? Sub- 
scribe to ON at onmagazine.com. 
E-mail Lev at lev@onmagazine.com 
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CLICK, DOCK Americans bought more than 

5 million digital cameras last year, confirming 
their status as the gadgets du jour—ike cell 
phones but less annoying. Unfortunately, digital 
cameras can still be tough on the analog- 
minded. That's where Kodak's new DX3500 
($379) comes in. The 2.2-megapixel digital 
camera has its own USB docking station; simply 
plug the dock into your PC, a 
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Don't Cash Out 


Pink slipped? Ouch. Avoid taking the money 
from your 401(k). It's tempting but too taxing 


MAHA HERMES SPENDS A LOT OF TIME THINKING 
about her future these days. A casualty of another 
dotcom debacle, the 33-year-old event planner 
lost her job last month. She was disappointed, of 
course, and worried about when she would find another position. But 
among her first concerns was figuring out what to do with her retirement 
savings. She has plenty of company: more than 400,000 workers have 
been fired since the beginning of January, and the layoffs keep piling up. 


amount of your distribution. You'll get it 
back after you file your taxes, but it’s crazy 
to put yourself in that situation.” Not to 
mention that if you take the money from the 
401(k) before turning 59¥, you will be sub- 
ject to a 10% early-withdrawal penalty, plus 
you'll be taxed at your highest marginal rate. 

New York-based financial planner 
Melissa Levine says 
an IRA also gives you 
more flexibility. In- 
stead of picking from 
a handful of mutual 
funds, an 1RA offers in- 
finite choices: stocks, 
bonds and funds. There 
are drawbacks: you 
can’t borrow against 
your savings, as you 
can with a 401(k). But 
if you lose your job, 
you'll have to pay back 
any loans against your 
401(k) anyway. If you 
don’t, the loan amount 
is usually treated as an early distribution— 
that 10% penalty again. 

Other benefits of rRAs: you can with- 
draw funds from an 1Ra for a first home or 
higher education expenses without paying 
an early-withdrawal penalty. And in some 
cases, you may be able to convert the IRA 
into a Roth rra, which allows your assets to 
grow tax-free. 

Hermes didn’t have a choice about 
leaving her job, but she can choose how to 
invest the retirement dollars she saved. 
She hopes to retire early, on her own 
terms, but until then she’s playing it smart, 
planning wisely for the future. rT] 





SHARON EPPERSON 





If you’re one of them—and concerned 
about where your next paycheck will come 
from—you may be tempted to cash out of 
your former employer's 401(k) plan. But 
most financial experts agree: Don’t take 
the money and run, if at all possible. 

Remember, that money is growing tax- 
deferred. Even a $5,000 nest egg could 
mushroom into more 
than $50,000 in 30 
years (based on an 8% 
annual growth rate), 
according to benefit 
consultants at Hewitt 
Associates. If you de- 
cide to take the $5,000, 
you may be surprised 
when you get a check 
for just $2,850. That's 
all that would be left, 
assuming a 28% feder- 
al tax, 5% state tax and 
10% early-withdrawal 
penalty. If you have at 
least $5,000, you can 
leave the money in your employer's plan un- 
til you decide what to do. And you can usu- 
ally transfer the funds to another company’s 
401(k) once you land that new job. But most 
displaced workers would rather just cut the 
cord with their former employer. 

That’s why Stephen Butler, author of | 
401(K) Today, suggests that people like Her- | 
mes roll over 401(k) money directly into an | 
individual retirement account, which your 
ex-employer can do. Don’t take that check. 
Have it sent directly to the financial institu- 
tion that you've chosen to hold your Ia. “If 
you take the money, your employer will 
withhold 20%,” says Butler. “That’s $1,000 
out of, say, $5,000. Then you have to come 
up with the $1,000—the missing 20%—out of 
your own pocket so the amount deposited 
into the new 1Ra is exactly the same as the 


MUSHROOMING 401(k) 


If you rolled over your $10,000 401(k) 
at age 25, it would be worth $147,853 
when you hit age 
00. 4 you tock, 


$147,853 








Sharon Epperson is a_ correspondent 
at CNBC Business News. E-mail her at 
sharon.epperson@nbc.com 
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HIGH BOUNCER Before signing a bad 
check, take heed: nonsufficient-funds 
(NSF) fees continue to rise as banks 
pursue profits. In the past six months, the 
average bank fee for acheck 
was up 2.4%, from $23.87 to $24.45. 
That's on top of NSF fees you may have to 
dish out to an angry retailer. Consider 
overdraft protection: though most banks 
charge a small fee for it, customers with 





with your Slurpee? 7-Eleven is joining 
the convenience banking crowd. 
The c-store chain has 
partnered with Amex and 
Western Union to offer 
banking services through 
Web-enabled kiosks called 
V.coms. They not only 
function as ATMs but also 
allow you to cash a personal 
check, wire money and pay 
utility bills instantly. V.coms 
are being rolled out first in 
Texas and Florida, but 
expect to see them in all 
5,300 nationwide stores by 
early next year. 


GILDED RETURNS America’s gold rush 
inspired many a Hollywood film, but it has 
investors. 


given little inspiration to 
Flourishing stocks and low inflation have 
tarnished precious-metal fund 
performances. Is this a comeback year? 
The average fund is up a shiny 14.6% YTD. 
But there's no consensus. The current 
volatile market seems ripe for a gold rush, 
but some analysts warn that the luster will 
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. 
Bosom Buddies 
Juanita Jordan must be a very 
patient woman. Her husband 
MICHAEL JORDAN lives in Chica- 
go, works for a team in Washing- 
ton and jets all over the world 
playing golf and doing business. 
Now Michael has invited a 
friend, CHARLES BARKLEY, to 
stay at the house for a while. 


Barkley says he’s moving into 
the Jordans’ Highland Park, IIL, 
home so the two former Dream 
Team-ers can train together, 


drop weight and determine by 
the end of June whether they are 


in any kind of condition to re- 
turn to the NBA, presumably for 
the god-awful but Jordan-run 
Washington Wizards. Barkley 
proudly claims that he has lost 
45 Ibs. since beginning sessions 
with a personal trainer in Janu- 
ary and is down to a positively 
Rubenesque 292. He adds that 


Jordan has trimmed down by 25 
Ibs. and “looked great” playing 
in a pickup game last week. 
Juanita was surely thrilled 


JASON SIENES—AP 








MANHATTAN MONEY MYSTERY 


WOODY ALLEN filed a lawsuit in Manhattan Supreme Court claiming 
that Jean Doumanian, his producer, collaborator and friend of 40 
years, bilked him out of profits from his last eight films. Friends of 
Allen and Doumanian were shocked that the former partners may do 
battle in court. Industry observers were shocked to discover that 
there were profits from those films. The suit alleges that Doumanian 
deprived Allen of his guaranteed 50% share of the gross proceeds 
from his films since 1993. The eight movies in question (spanning 
from Bullets over Broadway to Small Time Crooks) grossed $67.1 
million at the box office, $1 million less than The Mummy Retums 
took in last weekend. Doumnanian says she is saddened that her 
friend “has chosen this course. These allegations are false.” Allen 
presumably stands by an earlier statement from Without Feathers: 
“Money is better than poverty, if only for financial reasons.” 





TIMER IX 


DAVID ALLOCCA/OM! 


MULDER & 
SCULLY REDUX 


For months JESSICA 
ALBA—who plays the omni- 
racial, genetically perfect 
and tantalizingly saucy 
character Max Guevara on 
James Cameron's sci-fi 
dweeb spectacular Dark 
Ange!—has danced a soft- 
shoe around rumors that 
she and co-star MICHAEL 
WEATHERLY were dating. 
She even resorted to the 
“just good friends” line. 
This week her publicist 
confirmed what those in 
nerddom feared all along: 
not only are the couple in- 
volved, they're engaged. 
Alba is 20. Weatherly is 
32. It seems superfluous 
to mention that this is 
Alba's first marriage, but 
hey, it is. Weatherly, who 
plays wheelchair-bound 
cyberjournalist Logan 
Cale, was married once be- 
fore, to actress Amelia 
Heinle. He has previously 
described Alba as “excep- 
tionally cool.” Only a 
cyberjournalist could be 
so eloquent. 





WHAT WOULD MR. ROPER SAY? 


When New York City Mayor RUDOLPH GIULIANI ends his term on Dec. 31, he should 
immediately start up an exploratory committee in Paris. In what continues to be the most 
Swinging mayoralty in U.S. politics, Giuliani’s soon-to-be-former wife DONNA HANOVER 
asked a court to prevent the mayor from bringing his girlfriend, JUDITH NATHAN, into 


Gracie Mansion, the mayoral residence. Hanover and Giuliani, who separated last May, 
Still live in Gracie Mansion with their two children, ages 15 and 11. (It is very difficult to 
find an apartment in New York City.) It is unclear how often Nathan actually visits the 
mansion, although she has appeared at several mayoral functions at Giuliani's side. 
Meanwhile, the mayor's divorce lawyer derided Hanover for “trying to cling to a marriage 
that’s been dead for years.” In France, they would just all settle for a ménage. 
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Margaret Carison 


Waste Not, Want Not—Not! 


Conservation is for wusses. Dubya’s boys believe that thrift is un-American 


HERE IS A CERTAIN KIND OF PERSON WHO THINKS A CER- | fineries and power plants. Only a few decorative items, like 


tain other kind of person is a sissy. The first kind thinks it’s 

a birthright to fill up the Silverado, put a cold one in the 

cupholder, crank up the radio and drive off into the wide 
open spaces. Mass transit is for pointy-headed Easterners, and 
every room should be as cool as a meat locker. Don’t have 
enough energy? Drill for it like a crazed dentist. If that doesn’t 
do the trick, let’s blast for coal and rebuild Three Mile Island. 
These are people from out West, where there’s land, lots of land 
under sunny skies above, and no one will be fenced in by $3-a- 
gal. gas. You may recognize the type. They're in charge now. 

There’s another sort—let’s call him Conservation Wuss. He 
might hug a tree but not necessarily. Some of his ilk are skin- 
flints, in the Puritan-Calvinist tradition, clipping coupons (for 
cents off on laundry detergent, not bonds) and using fluorescent 
light bulbs. Others are poor folks, trying to stretch a buck. They 
all see the value of heat pumps and buying low-flow shower 
heads and cars based on how many miles per gallon they get. 

There are lots of Conservation Wusses on the crowded, con- 
stricted Left Coast, but there are many more everywhere than 
Cheney, in his about-to-be-released energy plan, acknowl- 
edges. He sniffs at conservation as a “sign of personal virtue” and 
not much more. Yet in Seattle, the first place to make coffee a 
separate food group, Conservation Wusses have saved the 
equivalent of a new power plant over two decades. In the late 
1970s, instead of merely investing in new plants, Seattle 
City Light focused on incentives to change consumption 
patterns and invested in boosting efficiency. While 
much of California is sweltering, its groceries spoiling, 
its office buildings dark—and paying dearly for the 
privilege—Seattle has saved enough juice to power 
the city for a good year and a half at rock-bottom prices. 

Conservation is cool beyond the cappuccino-sipping 
communities. Much of Big Business is ahead of the Adminis- 
tration. Automakers may lack the single-mindedness that reg- 
ulation may bring, but they have been making ever more eco- 
nomicaf cars. Ford and GM are dueling it out over whose 
emissions are lower and whose suvs will get more mileage. 
Toyota and Honda are spending billions on hybrid engine cars, 
while companies like GE and Whirlpool are developing 
more efficient low-BTU mousetraps, like dishwash- 
ers that can be programmed to click on in the 
middle of the night. A few bones thrown its 
way, and business would surely do more. 

But the Cheney plan looks as if it will slash 
funds on the conservation side by as much as 
half while vastly increasing amounts for drilling 
where the caribou roam and building new re- 
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turning animal waste into energy, remain. To rationalize build- 
ing 1,300 new power plants, Cheney cites Energy Department 
studies showing demand outstripping supply. Yet studies out of 
the same department suggest that basic conservation measures 
could cut growth in demand close to half. 

A Pacific Northwest National Laboratory study shows how 
the Federal Government, the largest energy user with 500,000 
buildings, could spend $5.2 billion to reduce its energy consump- 
tion 20% and recoup the investment in little more than five years. 
The Energy Department’s Lawrence Berkeley lab developed a 
fluorescent table lamp that matches the output of a 150-W bulb 
using a quarter of the energy. When Ari Fleisher was asked last 
week whether the President would be asking citizens to change 
their lifestyle given that we consume more energy per capita than 
any other people on the planet, he said, “That’s a big no.” 

Hanging over all is the specter of Jimmy Carter in his 
sweater lowering the thermostat to 68°. There were worse fash- 
ion statements in the "70s than that Mister Rogers-inspired 
cardigan, but what ridicule the man took for urging citizens to < 
layer their outerwear! While we remember the Saturday Night = 
Live version of Carter’s efforts, polls at the time showed that peo- | 
ple responded well. Lots of other problems contributed to the © 
Carter malaise and his subsequent re-election loss. But the im- 3 
age persists of that presidential appeal not 
being presidential. Just ask Dick 
Cheney next winter. Real 
men don’t turn down the 
thermostat. & 
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